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NOBODY’S SON 

OR, 

The Strange Fortunes of a Smart Boy 

By BERTON BERTREW 


CHAPTER r. 

AN ADVENTURE IN CHINATOWN. 

Everybody likes a smart boy if he is not too smart, so smart 
that is as to put himself in everybody's way and tread on 
everybody’s toes, so to speak; even the gruffest old graybeard 
will show a certain deference to a smart boy. 

Mr. Jed PixJey, importer of everything importable, of No. 
Maiden Lane, New York, was a very gruff old graybeard; a 
man who was uever known to smile and who never had a 
pleasant word for anybody. 

George Porter, aged eigbteeu or nineteen or thereabouts, 
whose business it was to keep Mr. Pixley's office aud ninny 
other offices iu the “Lane" supplied with soap aud clean 
towels— it was before the days of the towel supply com- 
panies— was most decidedly a smart boy. 

From early morniug until late at night George was always 
working at something. Iu his time— and after all it was a 
very short lime— he hud been a bootblack, a newsboy, a call 
boy In a theater, a bell boy in a hotel, and for one month a 
district messenger boy, and perhaps he might, have been still 
engaged in the latter occupation if he had not been taken 
sick, which resulted iu losing his job. 

When George first begau to come into Mr. Pixley's office 
in his bright bustling way, with a cheerful goo’d-morniug aud 
a face full of energy and a step full of go, the old importer 
scarcely raised bis head to look at him, and uever responded 
by so much as a word; but as time went on he began to 
look at the boy. then to say good-morning in return until at 
last -lie actually cracked a joke with him one day. causing 
Miss Minnie Malloy, the pretty typewriter, to look up in 
amazement, while Harold Howland, the clerk, muttered be- 
neath his breath: “Well. I’ll be hanged!" 

Yes, it's jnst as we say; everybody likes to meet a smart 
boy. 

One pleasant morning in September, after George bad been 
going into Pi x icy & Co.'s for about three months, the old im- 
porter surprised him by calling him Into his private office 
and shutting tbe door. 

“Young man, I want to have a talk with you.’’ he said, 
gruffly. "Sit down." 

George dropped into a chair considerably disturbed. 


“I hope there is nothiDg wrong, sir. I've tried to do my best. 
If there’s anything that ain’t right I’ll make it right, and ” 

“Stop! Y'ou’re wasting time,’’ broke in the importer; “as 
far as supplying my office with soap and clean towels is con- 
cerned everything is all right. You’ve lived up to your con- 
tract— that’s all I ask. Boy, what put that idea Into your 
head?’’ 

“What idea, sir?" 

“The idea of going into this business of -yours, for I suppose 
it is a business. I don’t imagine I'm the only man who 
patronizes you.” 

“I’ve got over forty offices on my list, sir. The idea was 
mine, 1 suppose.” 

“You suppose! Dou’t you know?” 

"It was mine, sir. I was tired of looking for a job aud 1 
thought it would be a good thing.” 

“Humph! Smart! Who are you anyway?” 

"George Forter is my name, sir.” 

“George Porter! What are you doing with that name! 
Whose son?” 

George looked grave. 

"I think I may say I’m nobody’s son, sir,” be replied. "1 
uever knew my parents. I came out of the poorhouse. I 
couldn’t tell you anything about myself.” 

“Well. T can tell you something about yourself, then.” re- 
plied Mr. Flxley, In his snarling way; “you’re a smart boy; 
you’re going to give tip soap peddling aud are coming to work 
foe me. My nephew. Harry Howland, has kicked over tbe 
traces and I’ve discharged him. You are going to take his 
place, and I’m going to give you fifteen dollars a week, which 
is big pay for a hoy of your age. This is your first step up 
the ladder of Fortune, and you’ll accept it— see?” 

Now this was I lie way George came to be a clerk in the 
importing house of Jed PIxle.v & Co. At first, lie refused, 
saying that he had rather lie independent but after a week 
Mr. Fixley. who kept at him, gained his point, aud George 
was duly installed in young Howland’s place, much to the 
satisfaction of Miss Minnie Malloy, who thoroughly detested 
George’s dudish predecessor, and bad for a long time been 
decidedly friendly to George. 

It was a uew experience for our hero, for we are bound 
to admit that he was without much education, and had been 
brought up with low surroundings -to which, by the way, h« 
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always showed himself superior— and was decidedly in the' 
way to become nobody himself as well as being nobody's 
son. 

"It will be tb<K making of you, George,” said Billy Pym, 
the ward detective, who had always been very friendly to the 
boy. "Old Pixley is a bachelor and as rich as mud, and they 
say he hasn't a relation in the world except Harry Howland, 
who is strictly X. <1., and always was. You stick closely to 
the old duffer, George, and I wouldn't wonder If he wound 
up by dying and leaving you all his wealth.” 

Uid George have this idea in mind during the weeks which 
followed V 

Perhaps, yes— we may say probably yes. How could he 
help thinking of it, seeing that he was a smart boy? Still, 
George would have done his best in any casp, and he did it in 
this, it was really wonderful how rapidly he picked up the 
details of the business. Except for Mr. Bluisdell, the old book- 
keeper, he was alone in the store with Minnie Malloy most of 
the time, for Mr. Pixley was almost always out, why or 
where nobody knew. 

There was a very heavy business done here, as George 
Soon found out, but it was done on lines little known to the 
world at large. The trade was mostly with China and India. 
Big shipments of tea. firecrackers, Java coffee and rare drugs 
passed through the hands of Pixley & Co., but George seldom 
saw anything of the goods. They were sold before they ar- 
rived, aud his work lay along the docks, inspecting cargoes 
in the public stores aud occasionally at the custom house, 
although Mr. Pixley usually attended to that business him- 
self. 

.So matters went on for a few short weeks, and George 
found himself giving good satisfaction, as far as ho could 
judge, until one day a train of remarkable happenings began 
which certainly are without parallel in the history of ten 
thousand smart boys. 

"Good-moruing. Miss Minnie." said George, wheu be entered 
the store about eight o'clock on the morning in ijuestiou. “I 
suppose Sir. Bluisdell hasn't come down yet?” 
"Good-morning,” replied the pretty typewriter, with a 
pleasant smile. "It's rather early for Mr. Blaisdell and for 
me, too, George. I came down to finish up yesterday’s letters; 
there was such a lot of them that I couldn’t get through.” 

"I wonder what's on the carpet to-day,” said George, its he 
hung tip his hat and opened the desk which had been young 
Howland's. "Mr. Pixley left me no instructions yesterday, 
and I don't want to sit around here idle till ho comes." 

"There's that box for Moy Jin Kee & Co., up in Mott street," 
replied Minnie. “You know Mr. Pixley has been very 
anxious about it. When 1 got here this morning, the express 
man was ahead of me at the door with it. Received it too 
late for delivery last night, he said.” 

Tiug-a-ling! Ting-a-llng! 

The telephone hell began riuglng just then. George hur- 
ried to the phone aDd got the following; 

"Hello! Pixley & Co?” 

“Yes." 

"That you, George?” 

“Yes.” 

"I am Mr, Pixley.” 

Perhaps il was, bub It was certainly no,t Mr. Pixley’s voice — 
didn't sound like it at all. 

George noticed it then aud thought of it afterward, but he 
lost his suspicion when the voice went on to ask: 

"Has that box for Moy Jiu Kee & Co. arrived?" 

“Yes, sir," 

“George!” 

“Sir?” 

• The contents of that box are of the highest value. I want 


you to go up to Mott street at once and notify those China- 
men to remove it right away. The number is forty-four and 
a half. Yon won't see auy sign. Go in by the basement door 
aud say that you are from Plxley's. They’ll tell you where 
to find Moy Jin Kee.” 

“All right sir.” 

“When will you go?” 

“I’ll go now, sir.” 

“All right. Good-by!” 

Now it was this telephone message which sent George up 
iuto Chinatown that morning, and It may he also called the 
beginning of the adventures of our smart boy. 

Forty-four and a half Mott street was a ramshackle old 
brick dwelling, po different from twenty others on the block. 
Chinamen were sitting at the open windows, and Chinamen 
were going in and out the front door. There was a dirty dis- 
play of vegetables for sale in the basement, where there were 
two doors, one opening into the vegetable shop aud the other 
leading to the rear. 

George paused before the door and looked at it dubiously, 
lie know all about Chinatown, with its opium dens and fan- 
tau houses, and he didn’t relish the errand a bit. 

Which door should he choose? It would not do to make a 
mistake. In a general way he knew that Mr. Pixley did 
considerable business with the New York Chinamen, aud he 
had heard him say that in his younger days he had lived in 
China, hut personally George had never been brought in 
contact with that branch of the business until now. 

"Moy Jiu Kec & Co?” he said, putting his head into the 
store. “Can you tell me where I can find them?" 

The Chinaman behind the vegetable counter stared and 
shook bis head. There was do information to he had there, 
and George tried the other door. 

Passing through a narrow passage he tapped at a door at 
the end. in which was a rod paper sigu, with three mysterious 
Chinese characters. There was a shuttling of feet behind the 
door, which was presently opened by an old Chinaman iu a 
dirty blue blouse and straw slippers. 

“X came from Plxley's. I want Moy Jiu Kee A Co.,” said 
George. 

"Pixley! Ha! Come in!” called a voice inside. 

George stepped into a dirty room where there was nothing 
but a table, a chair and a Chinaman, who was eating rice out 
of a bowl. 

He looked at George and grinned. 

"Box come?” he asked, putting down the bowl. 

“Yes." 

“Ha! Good! Belly good! Where?” 

“It’s at the store. Mr. Pixley wants it removed at. once,." 

"Boss!’’ called the Chinaman, "Oh, boss!” 

Again there was a shuttling of feet, this time behind the 
partition at the end of the room, aud u young man, half- 
dressed, red-eyed aud sleepy looking, stepped out 

To his amazement George recognized Mr. Harold Howland, 
Ills predecessor. 

"Hello!” he said. “So you've come, have you? I thought 
that call on the 'phone would catch you. A pen, Fung! Here, 
you just sigu this order ou old Blaisdell. My uncle Is sick 
aud won’t be down to-day. I suppose you sign the delivery 
orders same as I used to. Put your name right here." 

It was one of the firm's order slips, which Harold Howland 
laid ou the table. He had stated the situation correctly. It 
was a part of George’s business to sigu these delivery orders, 
but always uuder the direction of Mr. Pixley, of course. 

Not to have suspected crooked work here would have been 
to argue himself a fool instead of a smart hoy. George had 
heard enough of Harold Howland's doings, to know that he 
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was an exceedingly dissipated young man, and be realized 
Instantly that he had fallen Into a trap. 

"What's all this'/” he stammered. "Of course I don't sign 
any order for you. Mr. Howland, I " 

"Vou won't! You will!" cried young Howland, making a 
rush for him. 

But George was too quick for this. 

With one well-directed blow between the eyes he sent 
Harold Howland sprawling. The Chinaman sprang up and 
tried to seize him as he made a break for the door. 

Sometimes it comes lioudy to know bow to use your fists 
to the best advantage, and George thought so when he found 
himself out on Mott street a moment later, for besides Mr. 
Harold Ho win ud he had left two knocked out Chinamen ! 
behind him, one In the room and one in. the passage. As he 
took to his heels he felt ns though all Chinatown was after 
him, lint no one followed and George reached Chatham Square i 
wtihout iuterfereuc-e. 

"What's the matter?" asked a policeman stepping in front 
of him. 

"Nothing,” replied George, more scared now than he had 
been in the Chinaman’s den; but the policeman diet not press 
the mutter further, and Geovge hurried down Park ROw, never I 
during to look behind him until he had reached the bridge, 
where he ran into Mr. Pixley just comiug down the steps of 
the elevated road. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE UOUBLK BOBBERV IS THE LANE. 

"Humph! This is a pretty kettle of fish!" growled Mr. Pix- 
loy, when George, doing his best to keep up with the old 
gentleman's rapid stride down Nassau street, told what had , 
occurred. 

"The dirty scoundrel! The miserable opium fiend! To think 
that be is my dead sister’s child! He knew it was coming 
and he thought to get it by that wretched trick, but you balked 
him, George. I always said you were a smart boy.” 

"What is it all about, sir?" asked George, as muek in the 
dark as ever. 

"About that box which came from China,” replied Mr. Plx- 
ley, abruptly, and for some moments lie walked along in grim 1 
silence, George not daring to speak again. 

They crossed Fulton street and were Just passing one of - 
Nassau street's oldest buildings, when Mr. Pixley suddeuly 
pointing up to it said: "Snooks!” I 

It was only one word and seemingly a meaningless one, but 
it made George turn very pale. It was easy to see that he 
was much moved." 

"Wha— what did you say, sir?" he gasped. 

"1 said Snooks," repeated Mr. Pixley. “Did you ever go 
there V” 

“Yes, sir. I " 

"Ever see him?” 

"No, sir. Perhaps- you " 

“No. I don’t,” snapped Mr. Pixley. "i thought so. We 
won't talk any more about it now. Don’t you dare to bring 
up the subject again till 1 give you permission, but this much j 
I'll say to you right now, George Porter, if that is really your 
name. If you continue to conduct yourself as you have done 
for the past few weeks, and to show the interest in my busi- 
ness that you have shown, it won't be a very long time before 
you are my partner, and tin* business will be yours wlieu I’m 
dead.” j 

To say that George was thunderstruck but half expresses 
the ease, lie was simply overwhelmed— crushed. J 


Not another word did Mr. Pixley say, and when George 
tried to talk he shut him up in short order. They turned into 
Maiden I.aue and were close to the store when suddenly 
George gave a shout and broke away on the run. 

"Great Heavens!” gasped Mr. Pixley, clapping bis band to 
his heart and' stopping short. 

He was excited, as he had good reason to be. So was 
George, but there was no stop to' him. 

One of the boldest robberies ever perpetrated in broad day- 
light in tbe Lane— that's what it was. 

George saw Mr. Harold Howland and a second man come 
running out of the store and make for a business wagon 
which stood drawn up at tbe curb. 

In his bauds Howland held au oblong box about four feet 
iu length. He sprang into the wagon, the other following him 
and seizing the reins. 

Not yet had George come near enough to take a hand in the 
game, although he was running for all he was worth, but there 
was another almost as smart as be was who did not propose 
to see this thieving pair get away with their plunder so easily. 

Out of the store Minnie Malloy came running, and without 
an instant’s hesitation seized the horse's head. 

"Go for him, George! Go for him!" screamed Minnie, seeing 
our hero coming. "He's half killed Mr. ISlaisdell, and stolen 
tbe box!” 

Crack! Crack! came the whip cruelly about Minnie's bead 
nud shoulders, but tbe brave girl held her own while George, 
seizing Harold Howland by the leg, tiled to drag him out 
of the wagon, box and all. 

It was a situation which had to come to an end in a 
moment, but the end was not at all what any one expected 
then. 

George's grip was iron, and lie pulled young Howland out 
of tbe wagon in spite of all bis resistance. 

Down came tbe young scamp on top of our hero, and all in 
au instant both were sprawling on the sidewalk, while the 
box tumbled Into the gutter. 

Then Instantly a hand without a thumb was projected under 
tbe wagon and seized it. 

"Stop! Stop!” screamed Miuuie, who bad let go tbe horse’s 
bead. "Stop thief ! v 

It was Minnie alone of all interested who saw the shabby 
man straighten up with tbe box In bis arms; saw him toss It 
into a wagon In which sat two Chinamen in American dress. 

The man sprang In after it, and the Chinaman who held the 
reins whipped up his horse, and away went the wagon rattling 
up the I.aue, elosely followed by the other wagon, for Harry 
Howland bad dealt poor George a knock out blow anil was 
now making good bis escape. 

In an instant a crowd had collected, aud through tbo crowd 
Mr. Pixley elbowed his way. 

George was just getting on his feet with Minnie’s assistance, 
wlieu Mr. Pixley clutched him by the arm with convulsive 
grip. 

"Conic inside,” be whispered hoarsely. "Come inside. The 
police must know nothing of this.'' 

He dragged George into the store, and Minnie locked the 
door against the crowd. Poor Mr. Blaisdell sat in the corner 
with his head all bleeding. 

"It's robbery, Mr.. Pixley!” be sputtered. "It's robbery! It's 
murder! It's that precious nephew of yours! Oh, the young 
scamp! I’ll have the law on him! 1 ” 

"Shut up!” snarled the old Importer. "I’ll pay you for your 
broken head. Go back to your desk tr you aVe able, or go 
borne If you ain’t. George, you come Imre,” 

He led the way into, the private office aud slammed the 
glass door. He seemed terribly excited In spite of his outward 
calmness. His breath came in short gasps, his hand trembled 
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violently, as he seated himself at the dcslr, seized a pen, and 
wrote as follows: 

“Moy Jin Keo, S3 Molt street.” 

“That's the correct address. George." he said. “Get there 
at once and tell Moy what has happened. Say to him that 1 
am not responsible. Will not be. Don't mention Harry's name. 
He 1ms not got the box. I saw it nil. Two Chinamen. The 
Gee I'o Company was on the wagon. Tell Moy that— oh! 
Again! Help, boy! I'm dying! Help!” 

Help! It wns too late to help Jed Pixley now! 

Por years the old man had been afflicted with heart disease, 
and when he fell over in his chair it was never to rise again. 
His .laws parted, his eyes closed. 

Poor George, who sprang to his aid, saw to Ids horror that 
his employer was already dead. 

Dead? Yes. That Is what the doctor said, who was hastily 
summoned, 

Dead? Yes. That is what the policeman said before the 
doctor came. 

And in spite of bis excitement. 1u spite of the genuine 
sorrow he felt at the sudden taking off of a man who. how- 
ever eccentric, had certainly been good to him. George Porter 
could not fail to remember those startling words spoken ou 
Nassau street but a few short moments before. 

"And the business will be yours when 1 am dead.” 


CHAPTER 111. 

“WHAT DOES ALI. THIS MEAN?” 

“I’d go now If 1 were you. George. Remember, it wns his 
last orders. They should be obeyed." 

Poor Minnie’s eyes were red with weeping, and tliere were 
great welts across her pretty face, too, but they came from 
that cruel whip, and of this She had never complained. 

Nearly an hour had elnpsed since Mr. Fixley's sudden death. 

The police were in charge of the store, the undertaker had 
already been there, and the coroner was due in half an hour, 
according to the message he had sent over the phone, but 
then it Is a well-known fact that coroners are not over re- 
liable; they come and go as they please. 

“Do you thiuk they’ll let me go?" said George, looking 
dubiously at the big policeman who stood at the door. 

“You might try it." replied Minnie. "Even if poor Mr. 
Pixley is dead I don't know as that we are to be kept 
prisoners here.” 

George was thinking fast. He had become involved in a 
deep mystery; in fact, a double mystery. The story told to the 
police about tlie robbery ol’ the store Mas certainly mysterious 
enough for one day, but what would the police Say when 
George came to tell them that the extensive business of Pix- 
ley & Co.— there was no “Co.," and the lirm was vated at half 
a million— now belonged to bim? 

"It's uouseuse.” thought George, overwhelmed by the magni- 
tude of the thought. “The old man must have been crazy. It 
never eau be.” 

But all the same, George could not put the recollection of 
Mr. Pixley’s words out of his mind, and no wonder ; but desides 
the mere fact of the old Importer having spoken them, tliere 
were other reasons for the d^eep impression they had made on 
his mind — reasons which still remain to be told. 

“Is there any objection to my leaving the store for a little 
while?" George asked the policeman. 

The policeman thought not, and George hurried out. 

“It’s the Iasi thing he asked me to do, and it's only right 
that It should be done,” he thought, brushing away a tear as 


he tvalked up the Lane, for he could not help feeling moved 
at the old man's sudden death. "Besides, it may be the 
means of getting that box Into the bands of the rightful 
owner, and I know that would please him more than any- 
thing else.” 

George was somewhat cooled down when he reached the 
corner of Mott street and Chatham Square. He felt for the 
paper on which Mr. Pixley’s last words had been written, 
and to his disgust found it missing. He remembered then 
that he had left it on the desk. 

"Let's see what was the number?” he thought, cudgeling 
his brains to bring back the recollection. “It won’t do to 
make another mistake here. That don’t do at all, but the 
number? Was it S2 or 83?” 

He stood there by the saloon for a moment trying to think, 
and a dangerous spot It was, too, if his face was remembered 
by those who had seen him before In Mott street that morning, 
or bad witnessed his struggle with Harry Howland in the 
Lane. 

Chinatown Is a tough place, and the toughness is not con- 
fined to Chinamen by any means. Mott, Pell and Doyer streets 
are the dwelling places of many a white man who in point 
of absolute wickedness can double discount any Chinaman 
who ever lived. 

Even then sharp eyes were watching the boy over tlie top 
of the screen in the saloon window and they were not almond 
eyes either. 

No; they belonged to no Chinaman but were, on the con- 
trary. the special property of a tall, slim white man, very 
shabbily dressed. Could Minnie have seen his right hand she 
would have Instantly recognized it- There was no thumb. 

Was it the hand which had dragged the box out of the 
gutter down In Maiden Lane? 

“Say, young feller, was you looking for anybody in par- 
ticular? I'm acquainted with all the Chinks. If you're after 
one of 'em I’ll give you the steer for a dollar and you can 
throw In the drinks.” 

The stranger had stolen out of the saloon and came up be- 
hind George with his right hand In his pocket. 

George turned and looked at him. No one knew the danger 
of picking up such an acquaintance as this better than he, for 
remember our hero had been both bootblack and newsboy. 
There was very little about tlie Ins and outs of New York 
life that he did not know, and among other thiugs he knew 
how to size up a fellow like this. 

And he would have known no more if the man had shown 
his hand, for, strangely enough, Minnie never mentioned that 
tbumbless hand. 

”1 was looking for a Chink named Moy Jin ICee who lives 
somewhere around here,” said George, carelessly, "It don’t 
make much difference to me whether 1 find him or not though. 
If I was to give you a dollar the boss wouldn't make it good 
to me.” 

"He wouldn’t eh?’ said the tough; "well, mebbe you baiu’t 
got a dollar.” 

"I don’t believe I have,” replied George, Innocently. 

“How about standing for tbe drinks? I know just where 
Moy Jin Kee lives.” 

"I ain’t standing anything. 1 can find the place myself," 
said George, and he hurried on up Mott street, for he did not 
relish the way in which the man looked at him. and felt sorry 
that he had been drawn into talking to him at all. 

He kept ou to 83 and stopped, looking around then for the 
lirst time. To his disgust there was the man close beside bim 
again. 

"It ain’t there, young feller; it’s across the street. Si!," he 
said, confidentially. "Say, you might stand the drinks." 

George slipped a quarter .uto the fellow's hand and hurried 
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across the street, anxious to be rid of him on any terms. He 
thought It was S2 himself. He had made up his mind to that 
before the man spoke. 

As he ascended the steps and passed in by the open door, 
tlie shabby man gave a fiendish chuckle. 

“That's a good Job," he muttered. "That's all right. I'll 
mnke the Chinks stand another ten on that. I— good Heavens, 
Minnie! You here!” 

A girl had suddenly come up beside him, and seized his 
arm with convulsive grip. 

It was Minnie Malloy. She had eotne around the corner 
of Pell street, her thin, well-dressed figure and pretty face 
looking sadly out of place here. 

“Ed!" she whispered. “Oh, Ed! How could you do it? Do 
you know you’ve killed the boss?" 

“Lemnie go. sis," growled the shabby man. “What are you 
doing here?" 

“Hush! Don’t you dare! I’m going to Moy Jin Kee’s to 
tell them the truth.” 

••What?" 

“Oil, yes, I'm here!” hissed the girl, "and you can’t stop me. 
Our head clerk has just gone In there, nud I'm going, too. 
Follow me, if you dare, Ed! I warn you! I'll— well, no matter! 
Y’ou know!" 

These words were spoken in low, meaning tones, and having 
said them, Minnie shot across the street and ran up the steps 
of 82. 

Ed stood staring after her, and then broke out into n coarse 
laugh. 

“She don’t know that Moy Jin has moved," he chuckled. 
“Well, no harm can come to her over there, and even if It 
should, what do I care? She gave me tha cold shake long 
ago. Let her go to blazes, and I’ll go and get a drink!" 

And with this cheerful reflection Ed slouched off down Mott 
street aud went back into his saloon. 

Meanwhile George, little dreaming that Minnie Malloy had 
followed him up so closely, walked boldly into 82 Mott street. 

There was no Chinamen lounging about tbe hall, but one 
looked out of the inner door almost as soon as George entered 
at the front. 

“Who want.?” he asked, eying the boy steadily; it looked as 
though he must have seen him coming up the steps. 

“Moy Jin Kee live here?” asked George. 

"V'eb. Come in.” 

George stepped into the room, which was quite elaborately 
furnished after the 'Chinese style, and was evidently the abode 
of some Mongolian with plenty of money te spend. 

"Want Moy Jin Kee? Sit down," said tbe Chinaman, 
motioning George to a chair. 

"That your name?” asked the boy. still standing. 

“Yell. What want?" 

“Yon know Pixley & Co., down in Malden Lane?" 

“Oh, yeli. What want?" 

“Mr. Pixley told me to come to you and tell you about tbe 
box that came from China last night.” began George, aud he 
went on to tell his story, using the simplest lougttage possible. 
Whether the Chinaman understood or not it was impossible to 
tell, for he never opened his lips, aud the expression of his 
face did not change. 

"Mr. Pixley dead, eh?" he said, when George finished. 
“Belly good man. Me solly. Boy, what your name?" 

"My nnme is George Porter." 

"George Porter— George Porterfield?" said the China man, 
with a grin. 

George started. 

"What do you know about that?" he gasped. 

The Chinaman chuckled. 

“Good-by, George Porterfield," he said. "Come and sec us 


again,” and pushing aside a curtain which concealed the door- 
way of the adjoining room, he disappeared. 

What George thought we cannot stop to explain now. for 
all in the same Instant be was suddenly seized from behind 
by four strong hands, and pushed on through the curtain. 
Two Chinamen had him hard and fast, and there were at 
least ten more In the room beyond, which was entirely bare 
of furniture. In fact, there was nothing in It at all, except 
the Chinaman and the identical oblong case which had been 
dragged out of the gutter down In Malden Lane. 

There It lay on the floor unopened, and looking just as 
George had seen it in the store-room of Pixley & Co. 

“Dis Is de boy,” said George’s Chinaman. “Dis is George 
Porterfield," but George was dumb. He was too badly fright- 
ened to speak. 

An old Chinaman wearing great horn spectacles now stepped 
forward and addressed him in perfect English. 

“Are you George Porterfield?” he asked. 

“That’s my name,” replied George, feeling about as un- 
comfortable as It was possible for a boy to feel. 

“Where is your father?” 

“M.v father! 1 don’t know. I don’t know who my father 
was.” 

The old man scowled blackly. 

“Don’t lie, boy," he said. “We may kill you yet. if you 
want to live you must tell the truth.” 

“If 1 was to try to tell you who my father was I should 
have to lie. I’m nobody’s son. I never knew my father. I 
don’t even know that I have any right to the name you have 
given me, though it is certainly true." 

For a moment the old Chinaman eyed him in silence. 

“Have you nothing to remember your father by?" he 
asked slowly. "So token, no paper, nothing at all?” 

George turned pale. There was more In this mystery than 
he had supposed. He had to try hard to steady bis voice as he 
answered “no.” 

“You lie.” said the old man, quietly. “No matter. Later 
we shall see." 

Then he said something in Chinese, and one of the men 
stepping Into the other room came back presently with a 
hammer and cold chisel, and Immediately began opening the 
box which wns very securely nailed and in addition was 
fastened around with iron bunds. 

It took time to get the cover off. and while these operations 
were going on, the Chinamen all showed the greatest excite- 
ment. When at last it came up a chorus of enraged cries 
rang out through the room. 

The box was filled with stones! 

Instantly knives were drawn and there was a rush for 
George; there wns plenty said, but what it was he could not 
tell, for besides the fact Hint he did not understand Chinese, 
George had all he could do to save his life. 

He sprang through the curtain, knocking out two China- 
men as he leaped back. Wrenching open the door, he slammed 
it in tin* races of the others and ran for his life through the 
lmll, now dark, for the front door had been closed. 

In a second he might have been In the street if he had not 
become confused and run in the wrong direction. 

There was a door at this end of the hall, aud George flung 
It open. 

To his horror he saw that this was not the street, but only 
a flight of steps loading down Into a dark basement. 

li was Impossible to retreat; the Chinamen were close be- 
hind him. 

Slamming tbe door, George dashed downstairs, but before 
lie had half reached the bottom the deep baying of a dog was 
heard and a huge bloodhound came ruBliing up the steps. 

“Stand where you are, George Porterfield!” called the voice 
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of the old Chinaman behind him. “One step further and you 
die!” 


CHAPTER IV. 

ALL ABOUT SNOOKS. 

For our young; friend, George Porter, the situation had now 
become decidedly interesting, not to say dangerous. 

Up the stairs tire liloodbouutt was Springing, through the 
passage the enraged China tneu were running, threatening 
the boy’s life, and If George hrtd been anything less than the 
cool-headed young New Yorker that he Wits, the Chances 
would have been decidedly against him. 

This is what he did: 

Waited one awful instant there oh the stairs for the dog 
to make his final spring, and then catching him by the throat 
with his left hand, drove the big jack-knife which ho had 
hastily drawn into the brute’s head With his right. 

With a dying liowl of agony the bloodhound fell backward 
dowu the stairs, helped on by a smart kick from George's 
font. 

Now there is one boy in a thousand who would have the 
presence of mind to do this, or having it, could do It. 

Decidedly not; but George Porter did it! He was as quick 
as a flush, and up to date In all his methods. He laid for that 
bloodhound and got him, and got himself down-stairs, too. 

The Chinamen were coining; he could hear them on the 
Staivs rushing after him, and when he struck the dark pas- 
sage George sprang over the writhing body of the dying 
hound and ran on toward the light which now suddenly made 
itself visible at the further end. 

“George! George! Come In here, George!” called a voice 
beyond the open door. 

Probably there wasn't a more surprised boy In Chinatown 
just then than our hero, for the voice was Minnie Malloy’s, 
and there stood Minnie herself In the doorway beckoning, 
with a Chinaman behind her. 

“Conte! Come!” she called. “Don't lose an instant. There 
you arc! All safe now, thunk God!” 

As George sprang through the door the Chinaman slammed 
it shut, and hastily put up an iron bar: 

Apparently it was not necessary, for the pursuit ceased. 
Th^re wns uo attack on the door; uot a sound to he heard in 
the passage.' George caught his breath, and stood staring at 
Minute and the Chinaman. 

“What in the world brought you here, Minnie?” he gasped 
out at lust. 

“Came to see that you didn't get into trouble. George. I 
think you InUst admit that l was needed. You never could 
have escaped if 1 hadn't let you in here.” 

“Mlnuie!” 

“Oh, I know tofiat you are going to say; this Is uo place for 
me. Wait a minute. My sister was married to a Chinaman, 
George; she is dead now, poor soul. This is my brother-in- 
law, Moy Jin Kce.” 

Here was a disclosure scarcely to be expected. The China- 
man shook hands with George and smiled. 

"It's all right,” he said in perfect English. "You are safe 
now. It’s all tight about the box, too. The one they opened 
up stairs was tilled with stones, eh 7 Ha, ha, ha!” 

The Chinaman seemed to think it all a joke, for he laughed 
heartily, and patting George od the back called him a smart 
boy. 

“That’s what It was,” said George, bewildered. “You are 
feally Moy Jin Kee?” 

“That’s my name.” 


“Do you doubt my word, George?” said Minnie. ‘;I assure 
you this is Moy Jin. Ho lives across the street now. and I 
ran over and got him. We thought there was going to be 
trouble, and gs it turned out we were just !n time.” 

Of course George had to accept the explanation. He knew 
Minnie Malloy well enough by this time to feel certain that 
she would not deceive him, but he had Iris own notions about 
American girls pinrryidg Chinamen, and the thought that 
Minnie was In any way connected with Moy Jin so Confused 
him that he did not klinw what to say. 

Minnie seemed to understand. 

“Come, let's get out of here,” she said. “Good-by, Moy. I'll 
let you know when the box comes.” 

“Good-by, sister,” sakl the C'hlnauinu. “Good-by, George, 
Smart hoy! Smart boy!” 

lie patted George on the back again, and led the way 
through the grocery store in the basement out onto Mott 
street, saying something iu Chinese to the storekeeper as they 
passed. 

They parted at the door, Minnie aud George going down to 
Chatham Square iu silence. 

As they passed the saloon on the corner, the man Ed caught 
sight of them over the screen, but. they did not see him, or 
they would li&ve seen as black u scowl on Ills taco as ever 
was seen on the face of mortal man. 

“What does all this mean, Minnie?” demanded George, as 
they walked down Park How. “I'm so puzzled that ” 

“Now stop, George.” interrupted Minnie, laying her hand 
on his arm. “I want you to Understand my part In this 
business. First, I know no more about the box than you do. 
Second, Moy Jin Kee Is actually my brother-in-law, and he's a 
good man. Of course I didn't want everybody to khow that l 
had a Chinese brothcr-ln-law, so 1 never said anything about 
it at the store, hut when l found you were likely to get Into 
trouble lti Chinatown, 1 thought 1 ought to look after you a 
bit, and* I did It — that's all! Now I’m going home, aud you'll 
see nte at the store in the morning. 1 suppose we'll both be 
out of a job now. for I won’t work for Harry Uovlahd, and 1 
don't suppose you will, either. Good-by, George. Hope for 
the best. Stop that Third avenue car for me, please. Thank 
you. Good-by,” 

“What an up-and-down little thing she is,” thought George, 
as the car whirled Minnie away. “Well, well, this makes the 
mystery more mysterious than over, but I ain’t going to 
bother my head about it till I have to. I’ve got my Own mys-. 
tory to attend lo. I’ll bet she won’t Work for Harry How- 
land. Perhaps she’ll 2nd herself working for me.” 

Having expressed these sentiments, George walked dotvn 
Tark How to Nassau street, and down Nassau Street to the 
old building between Fulton aud John In front of which Mr. 
Jed Pixley had made those mysterious remarks just before 
his death. 

"Snooks, ” was the word with which Mr. l’ixley began his 
remarks, aud Snooks was the name on the sign board, oppo- 
site room thirty-three. George ran up the dark stairs and 
golug straight to the number found that Snooks was the 
name ou the door, and tire battered sign added the informa- 
tion that Mr. Snooks was an attorney and counsellor at law. 

George opened the door and walked Into the office. 

It was a shabby old room with a display of dusty law-books 
on the shelves. A little old man with a brown wig was 
writing at a desk, who looked up as George entered. There 
was an inner door behind him connecting with another office, 
hut this was closed. 

“Well," growled the man with the wig, “are you here 
again?” 

"Yes, 1 am," replied George. “Can 1 see Mr. Snooks?” 

"No, you can’t.” 
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"Is he In r 
"No, he ain’t” 

“Is he ever In?” 

“Certainly he Is.” 

“He never seems to be to me. You know that I’ve been call- 
ing here off and on for the last year, but have never been able 
to see him yet.” 

“I know that. Tain't my fault,” 

“Can’t you tell me when he will be In?’ 

“No” 

“MI wait If you think it Is worth while.” 

“It’s no use to wait. Mr. Snooks won’t be in to-day.” 

It was very discouraging. George had special reasons for 
wanting to see the lawyer. Probably he had called fifty times 
during the twelve months Just past, but always with the 
same result. 

“I suppose I shall have to give it up,” he said; “it seems 
rather hard to be always refused. I’m more anxious to see 
Mr. Snooks than ever.” 

“Why don't you write to him?” asked the man with the 
wig. 

“Would he answer the letter?” 

“Probably he would. -Cau’t say.” 

“What does he say when you tell him I have called?” 
“Says he'll see you when he gets ready.” 

Suddenly the door of the inner office opened, and another 
little old man with another brown wig looked out. 

“I’m ready now,” he said. “Como in, George Porter.” 
George'B heart was in his (hroat, so to speak, when he 
passed through that office door. 

Mr. Snooks motioned to a chair on one side of the desk aud 
dropped in one on the other side himself, but George preferred 
to stand. 

“I called to see you, sir, because' — he began. 

“Stop!” interrupted the lawyer, "my lime is limited. You 
have opened (he locket? is that if?” 

“You seeuj to buow, sir,” stammered George. 

“I do. This Is the case. You, George Porter, are an orphan; 
a waif; you kuuw nothing of your parentage; since your 
earliest recollection you have been kuockiug about New York; 
ns far back as you can remember you lived with an old 
woman named Bridget Conners In one place and another. Am 
I Tight or wrong?” 

"You are right, but I don't see how you can possibly know 
anything about me.” 

“Hupiph! Ilou’t, eh? 1 kuuw. When the old woman died 
she gave you u locket— a gold locket- curiously engraved; you 
couldn't open the locket, but because Bridget told you to 
always keep it. you kept il and one day you opened it aud 
found a paper folded up inside. Am ! right or wrong?'’ 
“Right.” said George, more and 'more amazed. 

“Humph! I knew! On this paper was written ’.See Snooks,’ 
and my address followed, that was nil. You tried to see 
Snooks, aud at last you have succeeded. Am 1 right nr 
wrong?” 

“Right, of course. If you’ll please explain, sir, 1 ” 

“Stop, George Torter! There's something for you to ex- 
plain first.” 

Mr. Snooks took up the afternoon paper, and pointing to an 
article which occupied half the front (rage, handed it to 
George. 

It. vrns an account of the affair in Maiden Bane. With 
many exaggerations and Inaccuracies the story of the stolen 
box and Mr. Pixley’r. sudden death was told. 

Of course, George came in for his share of mention. Hav- 
ing read the article, he handed the paper back to the lawyer. 
“That’s partly true and partly false,” he said. 


“Partly true and partly false. Just so,” replied Snooks. “Is 
it true that you are the George Porter mentioned here?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How long have you been working for Mr. Pixley?” 

George named the time. 

“Strange! Very strange!” muttered the lawyer; then he 
added aloud. “Well, good-day. Later I’ll see you again, later 
on.” 

“But ain’t you going to give me some Information?” de- 
manded George. “What am I to see you for? What does all 
this mean?’ 

“That you’ll find out when the proper time comes, young 
man. Good-day.” 

Whereupon Mr. Snooks opened the office door, and George 
walked out. 

What else could he do? 

Clearly nothing. 

And for the time being, this is all there is to say about 
Snodks. 


CHAPTER V. 

GEORGE JUMrS INTO FOETOJfl. 

For one week exactly the store of Jed Pixley & Cp. re- 
mained closed. 

This was by tin; order of Lawyer Lamb, of Lamb, Bassott 
& Lamb, tbe late Mr. Pixley "s attorneys. 

George worked inside the c-lospd doors straightening things, 
however, aud Mr. Blaisdoll and Minnie Malloy was there too, 
and usually Mr. Lamb was In evidence more or less during 
the day. 

The big vault was opened, boxes upon boxes of papers were 
ransacked, (ho lawyer making a vast number of notes as he 
worked over them. He seldom spoke to George. At the 
outset he instructed him to get everything up to date, aud 
George did it to the best of his ability. 

No new business was engaged in, but of course the foreign 
correspondence had lb is 1 attended to and shipments from ar- 
riving vessels put in store. 

Twice Harry Howland put in an appearance, but George 
would hold no conversation with him, nor would Minnie or 
Mr. Blaisdell. They respected their dfaid employer’s wishes, 
and never bren thed the young man’s name In connection with 
the robbery of the box. As for Lawyer Limb he simply 
waved young Howland off when iic tried to address him. say- 
ing that he had “uo time to talk. 

Meanwhile, tfio funeral look place and Sir. Pixley was 
buried in Greenwood Cemetery. Relations turned up and 
many merchants attended, so the affair was rather an ex- 
tensive one. 

George saw Harry Howland among the mourners, but did 
not speak to him then. At the grave, after all was over, 
Mowbind'eame lip behind him Just as he wbs turning away. 

“Say, George Porter, you'd belter be looking out for another 
job,” lie said, snecriugiy. “We shan’t want you after the 
end of next .week.” 

"Who says so?” asked George, quietly. 

“1 say so. Of course the. business comes to me uow. I'm 
the only heir.” 

“If you are the boss of the business I shall certainly resign.” 

“You'd better. It's either that or be kicked out.” 

“Perhaps someone else may do the kicking." 

"What do you mean, you young upstart? Do you think 
there’s any doubt that I'll throw you out of tbe store, neck 
and crop, tbe moment I come Into my own?” 
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George bit his Ups and turned away. He did not want to 
have any trouble right there over Mr. Pixley's grave.” 

"Of course there’s nothing in it," he thought. “Mr. Pixlcy 
must have been wandering in his mind that day. What uou- 
seuse to suppose that he would leave me the business, but — 

But when Mr. Pixley’s will was opened and read to the 
assembled relatives, three days later, it was. found that Harry 
Howland's name was not even mentioned. 

The vast estate of the old merchant was divided between 
various charities, but the business was left unconditionally to 
George Porterfield, of New York City. This legacy— and it 
was a great one— was without comments or explanation. Who 
was George Porterfield V Nobody knew. 

Harry Howland spraug up in great excitement. 

"What nonsense is this?" he cried. “Who is this fellow 
Porterfield who nobody knows?” 

“1 can’t, tell you,” replied Lawyer I. a nil). “1 dou’t know 
him myself. 1 did not draw this will. 1 am as much aston- 
ished as you are, but it is quite eUnraeterlstio of our departed 
friend to surprise us. He was very closc-moutbed about all 
his affairs.” 

There was a good deal said by the different relatives 
assembled in the old merchant's parlor, but It all went for 
nothing. Nobody knew George Porterfield -there was no 
clue. 

Next day Jed Plxley & Co. opened for business, and at. 
precisely nine o’clock Harry Howland walked into the store, 
took off his coat and hung his hat on the rack. 

Old Blaisdell stared. So did George uud Minnie. 

"This ends my chances,” thought George, for ho suspected 
that the will had been read, and at once jumped at the con- 
clusion that Harry Howland was the heir. 

There was a smile of evil triumph on Howland's face as he 
walked Into the counting-room. 

"Good-mornlng, Mr. Blaisdell,” he said, "I'm back again you 
see.” 

"I see you are," replied the old book-keeper. “Have you 
come to stay?” 

“Certainly I have. I’m going to bike right hold.” 

Mr. Blaisdell sighed. He would liked to have seen it other- 
wise, but with a big family ou his bauds he had nothing to 

say. 

George, who was writing a letter at Mr. Pixley's desk, 
never raised his eyes from the paper. 

"My time has evidently come,” he [bought, “but all the 
same I won't give up till the last gasp.” 

But Minnie Malloy bandied herself In no such judicious 
way. 

She got right up. and closing ber typewriting machine, be- 
gan to put on ber hat. 

“Well, Minnie, wbat’s the matter with ytm? Where arc you 
going?" asked Howland. "I shall want you here right 

along.” 

“You may want, but you won't keep me," replied Minnie, 
tartly. “If you are boss here I'm going to leave.'.' 

"Oh, no. Don’t do that. Don't think of it. There'll lie no 
changes in the office except so far as that young stumor is 
concerned. Porter, we don't want you. Mr. Blaisdell will 
make up your account and you mn call for your money the 
lust of the week. Get our." 

Here was the end of it all then. George rose a nd pre- 
pared to go. 

”1 suppose you’ve inherited the business ?" he said, quietly. 
"I take it that's what you mean." 

"Of course I have ” 

“Not,’’ spoke Lawyer Lamb, entering at that moment. 
"Don't make auj false statements, llowiaud. The surrogate 


inis appointed you manager, pending the search for George 
Porterfield. He Is the heir— name very .much like yours. 
Porter. We’ve advertised for him, and should he turn up, 
the business of Jed Plxley & Co. is his." 

George stared. The hot lilood was all in his face— ills b i 
reeled. 

“Now, come, Mr. Lamb, this fellow can’t work under me, 
and C at's all there is about it." said Howland, "lie's nobody, 
and don't understand the business. 1 want him to go." 

"Of course, you' vo got tire power to discharge him." replied 
Lawyer Lamb, preparing to go to work on the papers relating 
to the estate. It’s none of my business.” 

"Then I'm to go?” asked George. 

"> os; I've nothiug to do with the matter. Mr. Ilow land is 
in command here." 

"Suppose George Porterfield was to lurr, up. would he Co in 
command?" 

"When lie bail proved bis claim- yis. ccrto’nly.” 

"I ntu George Porterfield." 

George's face was as while as chalk us lie stood (her- by 
tile desk. 

"You- you!" cried Lawyer Lamb, amazed. 

"He lies! He's crazy!" Harry Howland cried. 

At the same instant Die office door opened, and in walked a 
little old man, with a brown wig showing plainly under his 
tali hat. 

•'Snooks! How are you?" cried Lawyer Lamb. "I haven't 
seen you in years.” 

“Pardon me. Mr. Lamb, my health is of little consequence. 
Through jour window here I happened to catch certain re- 
marks. That young man neither lies nor is he crazy. He is 
George Porterfield, and I can prove if." 

Bang! went Lawyer Lamb's chair ttpou the door, he spraug 
up in such haste. 

"What in thunder! It can't be so!" be cried. 

“It is so,” replied Snooks, coolly. 

“But the locket— the will requires " 

“That a certain locket bearing the initials G. P. should be 
produced. Exactly. Young man, l think you can come to 
my assistance here." 

“Here is the locket, sir," replied George, taking out a small 
box find handing It over to Lawyer Lamb who hurried to 
open it, finding inside just such a locket as Mr. Snooks had 
described. 

"i'll lie banged if it ain’t!" he exclaimed. "Young man, 
when did you get this?’’ 

“lie refers you to his lawyer, and that's me." said Suooks. 
before George could answer. "Mr. Howland, I think we 
shan't need you any more.'’ 

"What do you mean?" gasped the dude, glaring first at 
Snooks aud then at George. 

'Must this: 1 hold here an order from the surrogate revok- 
ing your appointment as manager and installing George 
Porterfield ii> your stead, pending the investigation of Ids 
claim. Lamb, if you'll conic lo iny office i'll show you I ho 
papers. Young man. allow me to congratulate you. This 
business is yours under the will of Mr. rixiey, executed fifteen 
years ago." 

"Not on your life!" cried Harry Howland, as pale as death. 
"There's a later will, aud I kuow It. That will makes me the 
heir." 

flapping on his hat, Howland flung himself angrily out of 

the store. 

"I'm going now. but I'll lie hack here again as boss," he said 
as lie passed out of the door, "This big business don't go to 
Noltody's Sou!" 
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After the ploy was over George walked down Broadway 
CHAPTER VI. with his rapid, swinging gait, never stopping unttl'he reached 

the store. 

BUHGtAiiS in the stobe. It was now quarter before twelve, almost the appointed 

time. He let himself in with his key, seeing nothing of Billy 
It is one thing for a boy, scarcely out of his teens, to find Pym. and was just about to strike a light when he re- 
hlmseif suddenly placed In possession of a great commercial membered the detective’s warning against It. 
business, and another for him to be able to run it. ‘’Guess I’d better get outside and wait for him," be thought, 

George Porterfield, our hero, did both. “but if I do I shall only attract attention, and there might be 

The winter passed gnd spring cam* to find him still pegging a new cop on the beat. I’ll lie down on the lounge In the 
away at the business— nil his own now; the surrogate liad so back office. Of course Billy will knock when he comes, and 
decided. The possession of the locket settled it. He is the 1 shall hear him all right enough,” 

George Porterfield the surrogate requires. Mr. Snooks lias Perhaps there might have been some chance of his hearing 
worked like a beaver in the matter, and has fulfilled every the detective’s knock when it came, if George had not dropped 
condition. The business of Tisley & Co. lias been turned over off asleep there in the dark store Inside of fifteen minutes, 
to George, and yet lie knows as little of bis early history as for that was just what he did, and It may as well be under- 
be did before all tills began. He is still Nobody’s Son. i stood that no one but a boy with a clear conscience could go 

Air. Snooks may know more, but if lie does lie will uot tell, to sleep under such circumstances as these. 

On ‘Change everybody is talking about the sudden advance- George did it. though, and when ue awoke it was with a 
ment of this unknown boy, and wondering if be will be able start— be thought he heard someone trying the door, 
to hold his own with the sharps and sharks who make things He pulled himself up, and was still more startled to perceive 
lively down around Bowling Green. that there was a light in the outer office near the big safe; 

One day George walks Into the president's office, and asks he could hear whispering voices also; something decidedly 
to be allowed to occupy Mr. Pisley’s seat, which has come to out of order seemed to be going on. 

him with the business; the president thinks it will have to be 1 George thought as he slipped off bis shoes, aDd crept over 
laid before the Board of Directors. He also thinks George to the glass partition that any one ought to have been able to 
too young. , Uenr ills heart beat half the length of the block. 

As George was on his way back to the store tbnt morning, ' This couldn't be Billy Pym. There was someone at the safe 
after stopping into one or two stores to attend to business, sure. 

Ue ran into his old friend, Billy Pym, the ward detective. I Burglars? Why of course! 

“Hello, George!" exclaimed Billy. “By jovc, you are the ' George looked through the glass partition and saw them, 
very fellow I want to see.” | They had hung a big rubber cloth over the window, and 

“Well, I’m right here. Look at me!” laughed our smart boy. while two of them were spreading out an array of burglars 
“I am looking at you. and I’m proud to do it. Nothing tools upon tbe the third held a dark lantern for them to 
stuck up about you. They tell me you’ve come into old Plx- 8ee work by. All were masked and wore slouch hats and 
ley’s business. Didn’t I say so? You remember, George.” ; had thelr overcoat collars turned up under their chins. 

“Well, you did; but It’s rather late in the day to congratulate "Vou are 8ure !t ’ 8 in the safe?” George heard one ask? “You 
me. That bappeued three months ago.” “re positive we are making no mistake." 

"Better late than never. However, that ain’t what I want ' “ of course I’m not sure of anything,” replied the man with 
to see you for. Say, George, you’ve got enemies — do you know the intern. "I know he has it, that’s all, and where would 
that?” i be keep it if not in the safe?” 

“Shouldn’t wonder, but I don’t know it.” | “Right you are. We’ll go ahead then and bust the safe 

“I do, then. You want to look sharp; there’s going to he t0 °- La - V out there by the door, Ed, and watch for an alarm, 
trouble down at the store." i I'll do the drilling.” 

“What do you mean, Billy; speak out!” | “Thunder! They are going to spoil my safe If I don’t put a 

“You be on hand at midnight. I’ll tell you. Be In the store stop to tills,” thought George; he tiptoed back to Mr. Plx- 

I mean; but shut up tight; don't have any light burning, or ley's desk and took out a revolver, which the old man always 

the whole snap will be given away." kept in the upper right band drawer. 

“Can’t you tell me now, Billy?” The instant George heard the first click pf the drill he 

“Not now. I will then.” flung open the door between the two offices, covering the man 

“Very good, I’ll be on baud. I think you are my friend, with the lantern. 

Billy; you always were.” I ‘‘Throw up your bauds, you fellows!” cried the brave boy In 

Then they parted and George went back to the store a good a dear, ringing voice. “Up hands, or there’ll be a dead man 

deal disturbed, for If there was one whom he trusted more iu the house in just two shakes!" 

than another, that man was Billy Pym, who, by the way, in Crash! went the drill upon the floor. The man with the 

spite of his position on the force, was not much older than lantern started back In terror. 

George himself. I “Sing him, Fetey!” he gasped. “That’s the boy!” 

The business of the day was successfully finished, and 1 He flung the lighted lantern at George’s head as he spoke 
George escorted Minnie to the elevated station as be often and made a rush for him, while "Petey” sprang up from the 
did of an evening, for he and Minnie were fast friends always, floor. 

and they bad many things to discuss about the business pf 

the day. CHAPTER VII. 

Leaving Minnie at the station, George sauntered up Broad- a little deal in indigo. 

way, dined at a well-known restaurant and took in the If George Forterfield bad been anything less than the 

theater. smart boy he was. those burglars would have downed him 

Life was growing most agreeable to our hero. Money was that night, 
rolling in like water, and there was nobody to bother or But George was good for them. He "got there” In the end, 
question him about it all. land they “got left,’’ and this is the way It came about. 
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The flying lantern knocked the revolver out of George's 
hand, and it fell to the floor exploding as it went, and, as 
luck would have it, taking "Petey" in the leg. 

“Oh, oil! I'm shot!” groaned “Petey,” kneeling over; the ex- 
citement gave George his chance. 'He got in a Unock-ont 
blow under the lanteru-man’s chin just as that enterprising 
individual was about to close on. his throat. 

Over he tumbled on top of Petey ; off went his mask, and 
Harry Howland was revealed. 

-Ml this took but a moment, and in that moment the mau 
“Ed" flung open the outer door and ran for his life. 

Hurried footsteps were heard coming down the lane. There 
was a rapping of a policeman’s club on the sidewalk. 

Cool and collected George stood there, with Harry How- 
land and Petey covered with the revolver which he lost no 
time in regaining; he thought fast and decided what to do. 

"It' I try to hold them Howland Is disgraced forever," 
flashed across him. "Would Mr. Pixley want that? No; I'll 
remember my promise and let them go.” 

"Don't shoot, George! Don’t shoot!” Harry was whining. 
“Spare my life and I’ll tell you something you don't know.” 

Now comes the one stupid thing that George did. He paid ! 
no attention to this; didn’t realize what it meant at all. 

’’Go," he said. "Get out of this, blame quick! Go now!” 

They scrambled up, shot out of the store, and ran for their 
lives. No one would have supposed that Petey was very badly 
wounded from the way lie got over the ground, and prob- 
ably he was not. 

The instant they were gone George lit the gas and started 
to close (he door, when Hilly I’ym cume rushing in. 

"Great Heavens! am I too late?" he exclaimed. "George— 
ate you hurt? Oh. I could club myself for this!" 

George kept perfectly cool. 

“I’m all right, Billy,” ho replied. "There has been burglars 
here, and 1 don't want anything (lone about It. Hope no cop 
is chasing them. If there is, 1 want you to stop it light 
now.” 

“No, no! There's nobody around to do any chasing. 1 
saw them run, and perhaps might have shot one of them, but 
could never have caught them. Besides, l was too anxious 
to know how it fared witli you.” 

"Oil, I'm nil right; not hurt a bit Was that you rapping?” 

"Vos; rapping for a cop, but none came— there's none on 
the beat, I guest). Someone will sweat for this! Oh, why 
was l so late!” 

“Shut the door, and I'll tell you all about, it," said George. 
“1 want you to understand that nothing must be done about 
tills. I have my reasons, and — ” 

"And you know who tho burglars are," said Billy, “and 
what Is more you make a mistake in not telling— remember 
now what I say!" 

George told Billy the whole story with many questions and 
interruptions on the part of the detective. 

"Hull! I know where I could put my baud on one of those 
fellows, and I'll bet on It," lie said, emphatically, "but 1 sup- 
pose 1 must do as you say." 

“Decidedly. Now, then, wlmt did you want to see me 
about? I'm in u lot of burglar's tools, which you can have, 
and there's a little hole In the safe which don't do any harm; 
let the whole business drop and tel! me whatever you've got 
to tell.” 

“You know it already," replied Billy. "No use talking, 
George, one can't get ahead of you." 

“Wlmt do you mean?” 

“Simply Hint I've been shadowing Hurry Howland for the 
past two weeks, and heard him plotting a burglary here with 
a crook who hangs around Cbiuntown. Four-lingered Ed is 
the name lie goes by; his real name is I'M Malloy." I 


Now here is where George showed his shrewdness again. 
Instead of “slopping over” and telling all he knew to Billy 
Pym, lie simply said; 

"That’s enough. Billy, I want you to keep right on shadow- 
ing Harry Howland; if you catch ou to anything I ought to 
know let me hear it, and I’ll pay you well.”' 

Soon after this they left the store, Billy seeing George safe 
to the modest boardiug-bouse where he was living at the 
time. 

Not a word was said about the burglary to anyone but 
Mr. Blnlsdcll and Minnie.. The latter was terribly troubled 
about the affair when George spoke of "Four-lingered Ed," and 
what wonder since she must have recognized him at once as 
her brother— but of this George knew nothing at all. 

Next day the lock on the front door was changed, so that 
Harry Howland could not use Ills old pass-key again, as he 
undoubtedly did. 

Then after several dnys George begnn to feel secure, but he 
was wondering all the time what it was that Harry expected 
to get out of the safe. It could not have been money. None 
was ever kept there. As l’or Mr. Pixley’s private papers, 
Lawyer Lamb had all but those which directly related to the 
business. 

It remained a mystery, and soon George stopped thinking 
about it, for a big business transaction came up in which he 
had nn opportunity to show the commercial world just what 
sort of a fellow lie was. 

It was a matter of ludigo. There was a scarcity in the 
market. George, who studied the commercial reports dally, 
discovered this one morning. 

"Indigo is going up, Minnie,” lie said to Ills typewriter, “and 
it's a lucky thing for us, for we've got a cargo to arrive within 
a week." 

"How much difference will the rise make to ns, Mr. Porter- 
field?” asked Minnie, who was busy oiling her typewriter for 
tile day's work. 

"if you call me anything but George, 1 shall discharge you, 
Minnie. 1 want you to understand that good fortune hasn’t 
changed me a lilt. How much difference will It make? Why. 
a rise of two cents a pound will make at. least five thousand 
dollars extra prolit on Our consignment. We get ten per cent, 
on this, that means five hundred dollars. Worth hnvlng, 
ain't i(?" 

It certainly was; but the next day indigo was up four cents 
and that meant one thousand dollars. George began to look 
| forward to a good thing in a small way and he began to 
I wonder If lie couldn't make still more out of the Indigo 
| market. He thought he could. Keeping his own counsel he 
quietly scut for two well kuown brokers in dye stuffs, re- 
ceiving them separately; to puch he gave Instructions to go 
on the market and offer indigo to arrive at two cents below 
the market rate. 

The brokers worked all day, and when they reported they 
j announced that the entire cargo and some over had been 
| placed, 

"You’re making a big mistake, Mr. Porterfield,” said Broker 
Handford. “I could easily have got an advance of one cent 
over the price you named.” 

“You did just what I told you to do, dldu't you?" asked 
George. 

"Certainly.” 

"Well, here's a check for your commission. Do you know 
how much indigo there is ou the market: now exclusive of 
mine?” 

Mr. Sandl'ord named the ninouut. It was by no means 
large. 

"Call day after to-morrow for your instructions, for I shall 
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want you again,” said George quietly, and to the other broker 
his instructions were the same. 

Next day the market reports announced a drop of three 
cents in indigo: the day following it was down four cents. 
There was some offered, but none taken— George had loaded 
everybody up. 

Broker Snndford called that morning and George gave his 
instructions. 

"Go on the market ami buy all the indigo you can lay your 
hands on at a cent advance; pay cash and take the goods 
away. Buy ail to arrive, too. Get back all you sold day be- 
fore yesterday if you can.” 

"Hello! A corner. ebV” said Mr. Sandford. 

“A hundred dollars outside of your commission if you clean 
the market up,” Bald George, and to the other broker he said 
the same. 

What was the result? 

That oight George found himself master of the indigo mar- 
ket. He not. only had all the original surplus, but nearly all 
that he had sold to arrive, and as Saudtord and his associates 
hud maintained profound secrecy, no one ever dreamed who 
was at the bottom of the affair. 

The end was most flattering. One week later the Pcnby 
Castle arrived from Rangoon, loaded with indigo for Jed Pix- 
ley & Co. Meanwhile, flic dyers, unnhle to get the stuff, had 
run the price up six edits a pound above the quotation on 
which George begun to operate. 

All day long brokers and principals were coming Into the 
Rtora in search of indigo. George held for the market price 
and got it. 

In that one day he cleared three thousand dollars In com- 
missions on the consignment and over four thousand dollars 
in profit on his own purchases In the market. 

And this is only a sample of the shrewd operations of our 
smart hoy, 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE OXK-KVED MAX. 

".Say. Pixlcy & Co. arc waking up. We'd hotter take that 
young fellow on Change.” remarked one of the board of 
directors, when George's application to be allowed to occupy 
tiie seat of ids late employer came up for discussion. 

He related the little transition in indigo, and the result 
was as might hare been expected. Next week George got ids 
seal. He was the youngest member of the exchange. 

A few nights later George was sauntering up Broadway 
as usual. It gave him time for thought, and lie greatly en- 
joyed the peaceful evening calm of that busy street. 

There was a man walking ahead of George- had been for 
several Works. livery now and then lie would turn and stare 
at him, and he was doing it again now. It begun to make our 
hero feel decidedly disagreeable. One peculiarity of this mail 
was marked. He had a glass eye which made it necessary 
for him to turn his head around In a most uncomfortable 
fashion, in order to got a good look at the boy. 

George felt, just in the mood for an adventure, and tile 
notiou struck him to follow the man, and see how long this 
sort of thing would last. 

He lmd another reason, too. This was not the first time 
tiie one-eyed man had stared at him on Broadway. 

It had been going on for a week past. livery night lie ran 
inlo this same, strange character, lie begun to wonder what 
it meant. The general appearance of the man showed him 
to he a foreigner. He might have been a Spaniard or a 
PoVtuguese or a Cuban. There was also something about his 


flat nose and thick Ups which made him look like a Chinaman. 
After a moment’s reflection George determined to take the 
bull by the horns and boldly address the man, little dream- 
ing that this conclusion was to lead to the beginning of a 
traiD of strange adventures, which in the end was to solve 
the problem whether or not he was “Nobody’s Sou.” 

Quickening Ills steps, George tried to come up with the 
Stranger. T his was not so easy. The man heard him coining, 
and shot ahead at a rapid pace. 

It seemed impossible to overtake him without running, 
which George did not like to do, of course, but he grew more 
determined than ever to accomplish his purpose, and did the 
best he could to keep the stranger in sight. 

No trouble about this, either. When he walked fast the one- 
eyed man walked faster. When he walked slower the one- 
eyed man did the some. 

Repeatedly he looked back at George, twisting his head 
around to bring his perfect optic in position, but he made no 
other sign that he was aware of being followed. 

So they kept, on until they reached Kfglitb street, when the 
one-eyed man whipped around the corner and was gone. 

“I've lost him, nml that will be tiie end of it,” thought 
George, hut it wasn't so at all, for when he turned the corner, 
there was the one-eyed man standing in front of an old- 
l'ashloned dwelling, one of the last of its kind ou Eighth 
street. 

He had one foot on the marble steps, and seemed to hesi- 
tate about ascending. His one eye was fixed on George as 
soon as the boy turned the corner, and now he raised his 
hand and beckoned for our hero to approach. 

Filled with curiosity. George quickened his stops. 

"George Porterfield." said (he man in a low, thrilling voice. 
"George Porterfield— (lint's your name.” 

What was tiie matter with George? As the stranger fixed 
ids single optic on His face a strange thrill seemed to shoot 
through him from head to foot. 

It seemed to George then that if the one-eyed man were to 
tell him to couie right into the house ho would have done It 
despite of any danger. But the mau did nothing of the sort. 

"Book tip at the window.” he said in a low voice. “Judge 
then whether it is safe to follow me into this place or not. 1 
leave it entirely to you." 

Haviug said til’s, the one-eyed man hounded up the steps 
and shot through tiie door, which noiselessly opened to re- 
ceive him. 

George raised his eyes to (he windows, of course. They 
were ail closed and the. inside blinds were shut, giving the 
house a deserted air. There was a bill alongside the door 
which announced that it was to let, which helped to bear out 
the general appearance of (he place. 

"I don't go in there, that's certain,” muttered George, satis- 
fied (hat he only bad to do witli some common crook who iu 
some way had learned his name, and he was just about to 
turn away when suddenly tiie inside blinds of one of the 
windows were thrown back, and a blight light shot up in the 
room behind, revealing the face of Minnie Malloy pressed 
against the panes. 

8 lie smiled and beckoned to George. 

Then instantly tiie light vanished and the blinds were 
closed, giving the house tiie same deserted appcarauce it had 
worn before. 

CHAPTER IX. 

PICTURES ON THE WALL. 

For a few moments George just stood there at, tiie foot of 
the steps and tried to think. 

U came to his recollection now what he had known all 
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along. There was much that was mysterious about Minnie 
Malloy. Really. George knew nothing about her— not even 
where she lived. 

Several times be had asked the girl for her address, but 
Minnie always turned him off and never gave It. The same 
with her family connections. The girl never spoke of them. 
If any one had asked George whether she was married or 
single, he could not have positively answered, although he 
assumed the latter to be the case. 

All that he really knew of the pretty typewriter's personal 
history he had learned on that visit to Chinatown a year ago. 
an adventure now well nigh forgotten in the excitement of an 
ever increasing business. 

For all be knew Minnie might live in this house, although 
It seemed more than strange to sec her now under such cir- 
cumstances. 

George ran up the steps without further hesitation, de- 
termined to follow the mystery to the end. 

No need to ring the bell; the door swung open on well-oiled 
hinges as he approached, instantly closing behind him. 

George now fouDd himself in utter darkness. That it made 
him nervous cannot be denied. 

A strange sense of fear caught him. The darkness was 
too much for him. He caught bold of the knob and tried to 
open the door. Probably he would have gone outside in a 
hurry If he could have done this, but he couldn't. The door 
refused to budge. It was as firm as a rock. 

“I wouldu't try it. if I was you, George," said a voice behind 
him. 

It was Harry Howland's voice. Although he could see no- 
body George did not fail to recognize it. That it made him 
feel very uncomfortable need scarcely be said. 

Before he bad time to reply, a door leading into what had 
oncp been the parlor in the days when the house was occu- 
pied by some old New York family, was suddenly thrown 
open, and George saw Harry standing in a blaze of light with 
a sumptuously furnished room behind him. 

It was then only with the old enemy and not the one-eyed 
mao that be had to deal. 

“Hello. George! How do you find yourself?'' asked the 
would-be burglar, with so evil smile upon his dissipated face. 
“I've been trying for some weeks to have an interview with 
you. Hard to got at these rich New York anerohnnts. If I’d 
called at the store you'd have kicked me out. of course, hut 
you can't get out of here, dear boy. until I'm ready to let you, 
so you may as wpII walk into my parlor, as the spider said 
to the fly. Ha, ha, ha! I'm the spider aud you're the fly — 
see.' - ' 

Harry poked George familiarly in the ribs and laughed 
loud and long. 

When George wnt iuto that room- mid of course Im trad to 
do jt— the worst of it was Uic thought that Minnie Mr lloy 
betrajed him. 

It was a bitter thought, too, but there seemed no way of 
getting around it; at least George could think of none as he 
dropped into the luxurious reclining chair toward which Harry 
waved his hand. 

'•What do you want?" be asked, "if you've got any busi- 
ness with me now is your time." 

"Oli, thank you. my beneficent bootblack! Thank you. my 
noble uewsboy! TbaDk you a thousand times, you young 
usurper! I suppose it ain't anything Ihat you've robbed me 
of my uncle's business, and " 

•tGuw that and get down to business, you idiot!" called a 
deep voice from some concealment: it miglu have come from 
behind tie; heavy portieres which hung where the folding doors 
should have been. 


Howland bit his lip angrily and proceeded to light a 
cigarette. 

“Well, it’s business then." he growled. “George, you balked 
us that night but we’ve got you now. What did you do with 
It? You haven’t sold it, consequently you must still have it. 
Wc want it aud we mean to have it— that’s all.” 

“Are you crazy?” said George. "1 don’t know what you 
mean." 

“Oh, yes. you do; you know well enough. Don't try to play 
the Innocent, for it won’t go down." 

“You'll have to tell me what you mean before I can give 
you my answer.” 

“Look out for yourself, George I'ortcr or Porterhouse, or 
Porterfield or whatever your name is. We are going to do 
you if you don't tell.” 

“How- can I tell what I don't know? I haveu’t the faintest 
idea what you refer to. It's all nonsense to suppose It- I ” 

The sentence was never finished. 

Two men glided from bebiud the portiere, and ware steal- 
ing toward George. It was the one-eyed man and an old 
Chinaman. Suddenly the former caught him by the fore- 
head with both hands, and pressed him back against the 
cushion with an iron grip. 

“Quick, Fung, quick!” be exclaimed. "Hold bis feet. How- 
land. Blast the little sDoozer, how he kicks!” 

Fung was getting iu his fine work while the oue-eyed man 
thus excbiimed. 

Thrusting his left thumb and forefinger into George's mouth, 
he opened it as if he bad been a horse, and deftly turned the 
contents of a small vial containing a colorless liquid down bis 
throat. 

The stuff burned like fire, and iu an instant the poor boy's 
brain was all in a whirl. This was followed by a pleasant 
seusaiiou of perfect peace, aud with it cauie perfect help- 
lessness, too. 

All that, was passing George knew, but be could uot move 
so much as an eyelash— had uo desire to. in fact. AH that he 
wanted was lo sit there and rest while fanciful visions floated 
through his brain, chasing each other like the phantoms of a 
dream. 

Now it seemed as if the room was filled with sweet smelling 
flowers, there were flowers everywhere; hanging from the 
colling in great clusters, strewn at his feet, on the chairs, 
tables, wherever his eyes roamed. 

Harry Howlaud aud the Chinaman were feeling in Ills 
pockets, and searching his clothing from bead lo foot, hut he 
cared nothing for that. The flowers had vanished, and the 
rooms were alive with birds singing, twittering, flying all 
around him— birds of the most brilliant plumage ever beheld 
by man. 

Now Harry had gone; so had the one-eyed man— so had old 
Fling. The portieres hud been drawn aside, and George was 
looking through into another room. looking at a dead white 
wall, nud something seemed to tell him that this was no 
vision, but real. 

Suddenly there was a flash of light upon the wall, and out. 
of that light came a picture just as one sees a lantern slide 
thrown on a screen. 

Still unable to move, George saw himself upon the wall 
dressed like a sailor. It was a full length figure, lie was 
carrying a man in his arms up out of the sea. 

Then the picture vanished, and another succeeded it. 

Iu the background was a vast ruined structure, a heathen 
temple, surrounded by tall palms. Georrge saw himself mov- 
ing toward the temple. It was like the kinetoscope, the 
figures were all alive; au old man dressed as a Chinaman 
came out of the temple, and held up both hands warning!)'. 
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Then George saw himself rush upon, strike him a blow on 
the head, and knock him down, whereupon the man who had 
been carried up from the water, suddenly appeared at the 
temple door. It was Mr. Jed Pixley, looking much as when 
George last saw him, but younger. He motioned George the 
shadow to enter, and he did so. 

lustantly the picture vanished, and George— the real 
George— found himself staring at the white wall. 


CHAPTER X. 

MINNIE TO THE BESCUE. 

Breathlessly George watched the white wall. Would more 
of these strange pictures appear to puzzle bis bewildered 
brain? 

They were coming now. In quick succession they fol- 
lowed each other. 

George saw the interior of the ruined temple: Mr. Pixley 
was there— he was there— they were with a Chinaman who 
much resembled the old man down in Mott street; they were 
lighting their way through a crowd of wild looklug Chinamen, 
autl they beat them off. 

Then George saw that Pixley was wounded; saw him fall 
to the floor while he— that is, George saw himself— rushed to 
the big altar of the temple and took down a small Idol of 
hideous aspect which the Chinaman pointed out. 

Next picture showed George with Pixley on his back run- 
ning through, the surf toward a boat, followed by the China- 
man. mid closely pursued liy a tu'ob of Chinese who burled 
spears n! them and great stones, and tired ancient looking 
guns. 

This picture was succeeded by others— it Is impossible to 
describe them all. As George sat lookiDg at them his brain 
seemed to recover from the effects of the drug, and all his 
charness of reason returned. 

• Tills is only an ordinary lantern.” be thought. "It is only 
clap-trap; whoever these people are they are trying to work 
me for something and I ain't in it If there's any chance to 
escape.'' 

With George to think was to act. At least he could make 
tlie attempt. Noiselessly he slipped out of the chair and 
dropper! to the floor. If the mysterious person who was 
working the magic lantern could see him then tlieve was 
probably no liope. but perhaps he couldn't. George was taking 
his chances on that. 

From (he floor he looked up at the wall. The picture ex- 
hlb'lion was still going. Interesting as it was to him, and It 
was wonderfully so. George turned his lmad away and 
crawled on Ids hands and knees to the door. 

It was locked when he laid his. band on the kuob. but all 
in the same instant the key turned in the lock, and the door 
was stealthily opened. 

There stood Minnie Malloy.' She held up her Auger, and 
motioned to George to follow. Her other hand grasped some- 
thing under her shawl. The signal seemed to say: "Don't 
speak! Don’t make a souud!” 

George noiselessly rose to his feet, and followed Minnie 
through the dimly lighted hall to the door of the next room, 
where she paused, motioning to him to look through the key- 
hole. which he did. 

There was Ilarry Howland working a big magic lantern. 
George could spe him putting in the slides. The one-eyed man 
was there, too. He seemed to be greatly Interested, and so 
was George, when he heard Howland suddenly say: 

"He seems awfully quiet In there. Better go in and see if 


the dose has been too much for him— perhaps be has gone to 
sleep." 

“Quick. George, as you value your life!" breathed Minnie, 
catching those words. 

She seized George by the arai and hurried him up the stairs, 
but the uoiso they made iu their haste seemed likely to com- 
promise their safety, for all in an instant there came a shout 
from below, and the doors were hanged open and there was a 
rush through the hall for the stairs. 

"He's escaped! He's escaped!" cried Howland's voice. 

“Yes. and served you right, wasting your time with all 
that tommyrot picture business!” shouted another voice. 

“Quick! Quick!" breathed Minnie. "Oh. George, if they 
kill you 1 shall never cease to blame myself. Quick, for my 
sake!” 

Up one pair of stairs and then another, and then a pause 
before a closed door. It was locked, but Minnie had the key. 
While she was trying to use it Harrry Howland and the one- 
eyed man came rushing up. "We are lost!" cried Minuie. “Oh, 
if 1 could only make it work!” 

"Hold ou there or I lire!" cried Howland. "You're a dead 
duck, George Porterfield, if you dou't staud where you are!” 

Oliok went the lock! Minnie flung open the door and drew 
George inside a closet, where there was a ladder leading up 
to the roof. 

"Vp with you. quick!" the girl whispered. 

"You Urst. Minnie." 

"No— no! Don't lose an instant— go now!” 

George ran up the ladder, threw aside the scuttle, and In a 
second was on the roof lending Minuie a helping band. 

Of course they expected Howland aud the one-eyed man to 
come flying up the ladder after them, hut instead of that the 
sharp report of a pistol was heard below, then a shout and 
the sounds of a scuffle, aud then someonp ran noisily down- 
stairs and a door slammed. 

Quick footsteps were running down the street. Minnie 
hurried George to (lie cornice, and they peered over, catching 
sight of Harry Howland making off as fast as his legs could 
carry hint, with the one-eyed mail close at his heels. 

"Hello! Something has happened!" exclaimed Minnie; "this 
ain't the programme. But we can't stop here. i.'oine to my 
room. George, and Is- quick. I've got a lot to tell you, and 
I must'toll it now while it's safe." 

Minnie hurried to the scuttle of the next bouse which was 
pushed aside, 

"We go down here." she said. "Follow me. George. We 
are safe now. hut there's no telling what may strike us next.” 

A moment later George found himself in a plainly furnished 
room behind a locked door. Minnie lighted the gas and stood 
listening. A It hough she had lieen careful lo fasten the scuttle 
down, she seemed to lie in 'badly fear. 

"Oil. George!” she breathed. "I've got ii! I've got it at last! 
I've been watching jny chance ever since the night of the rob- 
bery. I've risked everything to get it. am! 1 did it all for you." 

"Got what?" demanded George, too milch puzzled to have, 
one clear Idea left In his head. 

"This!" replied Minnie, throwing aside tin 1 light shawl 
which she had wont, and producing a hideous Chinese idol 
about rliree feet high. 

It was the same ligure which George had seen in the picture, 
—the idol which lie had seen himself tear from the altar of 
the ruined temple. 

Instantly he recognized it, and his face showed his surprise. 

"Minuie! Wbnt does all this mean?" ho demanded. “It's 
mystery, mystery— nothiug lnit mystery! Will It ever be ex- 
plained?” 

“It will be explained right now. George.” replied the girl. 
“This thing is worth a fortune! I have worked for it. George. 
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) have worked hard for It, and I have done It all for your 
sake. Take it. The thing Is mine, hut I give it to you.” 

Aud Minnie placed the idol in George’s hands, a peculiar 
thrill shooting through him as he touched it. 

What was all this? Was the great deep mystery which 
surrounded his early life to be explained at lost? Was he to 
learn the true story of Nobody's Son? 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE MYSTEBY OF A HEATHEN GOD. 

“Sit down, George,” said Minnie, more calmly, as George 
stood staring at the idol, which was made of alabaster, highly 
colored in red and black, and was as heavy as lead. “Put 
that thing on the table and listen to me, for I have a lot to 
tell.” 

‘T am sure I’m only too ready to listen to anything you have 
to tell me, Minnie,” was the reply, and George put the Idol on 
the table and sat down. 

“I don’t know just how to begin,” said Minnie, “so I’ll begin 
by saying that what I know my brother-in-law, Moy Jin Kee, 
told me. You remember Moy Jin, the Chinaman who helped 
me save yonr life down In Mott street that night? Yes, of 
course you do. Well, my sister was married to him, more's 
tlie pity, I was going to say, although he made her a very 
good husband while she lived, and now lie is dead, too. Ho 
died two months ago, and on his death-bed be told me a 
strange story about the real meaning of what happened that 
night. Y'ou're listening to me, George?” 

“Weil, 1 guess I am. 1 can’t keep my eyes off that idol, 
that's ull.” 

"Keep yonr mind on wlsal I am saying for a few' moments. 
Turn your back on the idol. You’ve done the right thing by 
mo, George, nod I would bo ungrnlpful enough if I didn't 
do the same liy you. First let me ask you a question. Who 
was yonr father?” 

“Now you ask me loo much. I aui Nobody's Son. In other 
words l don't know." 

"I can tel) you then. You are the son of Captain George 
Port'Tfielil. who formerly sailed for Mr. Pixley. On one of 
these voyages many years ago, Mr. Pixley accompanied lilm 
to China, and the vessel on which they sailed was wrecked on 
an Island at the mouth of the Y'nng-tse-kinng rivor. You were 
u baby then, and your mother bud died on the voyage out. 
Ail hands were lost that night except Mr. Pixley and your 
father and a Chinaman, and with you wrapped up in blankets 
they ( 'Seal icd in an open beat, landing on tin) island in the 
early morning. Mr. I’ixley was almost dead with exposure, 
and your father bad to carry him ashore, which he did at the 
risk of your life, for you wore left in the boat on the sand 
bitv some distance away.” 

"Wily, l saw all that in the picture!” cried George. 

-Yes. Imt listen. Now, George, 1 don't know all the story, 
for when Moy .fin began to tell me lie was very near death, 
but this much is certain: on that, morning, your father and 
Mr. Pixley entered a mined tom pie and took this idol from 
the altar— the picture shoved you Hint, too?” 

"Yes." 

"i if course I know it, for I saw them as well as you. There 
was trouble. The idol was a very sacred thing guarded by 
ninny priests. There was an attack. Your father fought 
bravely aud escaped with ids prize, carrying Mr. Pixley, who 
was wounded, with him. They escaped to the boat, and 
managed to make their way to Shanghai with their prize. 
Here your father suddenly disappeared, and the idol disap- 


peared with him. He was supposed to have been murdered 
by the agents of the Chinese priests from the island, and you 
were supposed to have been billed, too, and there the first 
chapter of my story ends. Mr. Pixley returned to New Y’ork. 
and the matter was forgotten until one day he received this 
letter. I saw it when It came, and wrote the answer of it 
which I made a copy from the letter-book. Here it is, George.” 

Minnie opened the bureau drawer, took out a letter and 
placed it in George’s hand. 

“One moment before you read it," she said. “Have you no 
curiosity to know why such a fuss has been made about that 
ugly-looking idol, GeOrge?” 

“Well, of course I have. Wouldn’t anybody under the cir- 
cumstances?” 

“Probably, yes. I know I had. George, that Idol Is so val- 
uable to the particular sect of Chinese who worshiped it. that 
they stand ready to pay the sum of two hundred thousand 
dollars for It at any time. Ever since it was stolen they 
have been looking for it. Just why 1 don’t know, but Moy Jin 
did, and unfortunately he died before he eonld tell me, but 
there are Chinamen in New Y’ork who do know; Mr. Pixley 
knew; Harry Howland knows, and probably his uncle told 
him. But read the letter now, for I have told you all I know.” 

George opened the letter and read as follows: 

“MR. JED PIXLEY: 

“Dear Sir— Strange as it may seem to you, I still live. 
Where Is my son? Have you fulfilled your promise? Have 
you cared for him as though he was your own? Have you 
adopted him aud made him your heir, as you promised that 
awful night when at the risk of my own life I saved yours? 
I assume that yon have, for I believe you to be a man of your 
word. "God bless my hoy, and God bless you for your care of 
him. I have suffered fearfully. For years I have been a 
slave in a Chinese temple, and all because we stole the idol— 
you remember! If you don't, the pictures I send herewith will 
recall It nil. I have drawn them In my leisure moments, so 
Unit that xv hole affair may he recalled lo your mind. Show 
them to my son and tell him oil. Now for business/ I have 
escaped. The idol I buried at the time of my capture. 1 have 
unearthed it and now ship it to you by the same steamer 
which brings this letter. You remember the locket? The key 
is iu It, lmt do not let m,v hoy use it. The idol is not ours. 
It belongs to the priests of the island temple, and 1 desire 
that it lie returned to the only living representative of tlio 
head of the order — the son of the man I killed to save your 
life. His name is Moy Jin Kee; he is now living iu New 
York. I ship the box in his name. Let the locket he opened 
and the key given to him. This is the only retribution 1 can 
make for my crime, aiul I'm sure yon will concur. There is a 
curse upon the thing. I have felt it. and you will feel it if 

you refuse this request. Later you may see me, but not now. 

I am an old and broken man, and have no desire to return to 
America until I eau retrieve my fortunes, which I am now in 
a fair way to do. This is aii. Let my sou write to me. Don't 
fail me. Your old friend, 

“GEORGE PORTERFIELD. 

“F. S.— There are other Chinamen said lo lie iu New Y'ork 
who know the value of tile idol. Beware of them. I have 
Just learned that they have been informed of (he shipment. 
They will move heaven and earth to get the idol. I don't 

think that 1 need to say any more to put you fully on your 

guard. 

"G. I\" 

George looked up from the letter with his brain all in a 
whirl. 

“And this is the thing which has cursed my father's life!” 
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he exclaimed, staring at the idol. “What’s the rest, Minnie? 
Why does Harry Howland want it? Why am 1 here to-night?” 
“Walt, George, and listen; bnt first understand one thing. 
Ton don’t know ail. Harry Howland does, for his uncle evi- 
dently told him. You remember his efforts to get it? Of 
course you do— you can never forget that. You remember the 
burglary? Of course again. That was for another purpose. 
That meant the locket, George. You’ve got It. Harry thought 
you kept it In the. safe.” 

"My locket!” cried George. "Why, I’ve always had It. It 
was around niy v neck as far back as I can remember. Here 
It is! Is that what the letter means?” 

And George ran his hand down Inside his shirt and pulled 
up a small gold locket of peculiar pattern. 

“It’s all I had to identify myself with,” he said, "and oue 

day I managed to open it and found inside ” 

“The key! The key!" cried Minnie in great excitement. 
“Quick, George! Give it to me! Understand that the idol 
is mine, although I give it to you. Moy Jin gave it to me on 
his death bed, if I could recover it. I have recovered it 
Understand the rest. This letter is to be read uow." 

And Minnie produced another letter of later date, which 
George read as follows; 

"Mil. JI01) PIXLBY: 

"Dear Sir— I have held back the shipment. It ain’t snfe. I 
sent by the steamer a box, as I said in my last. It was filled 
with stones. This is for the Chinamen who will try to steal 
it. Get them have It. The real box goes via Liverpool, and 
will reach you a few days later. My fond love to my boy. 

“G. P.” 

"That explains another part of the mystery,” said George 
quietly, folding up the letter. “Now, Minnie, about this key?” 
"Yes, yes, the key!” cried Minuie, her eyes blazing with ex- 
citement. "You have got it?” 

“No.” 

Minnie's face foil. 

“Oh, George! Then we’ll have to break the idol, uud Moy 
Jin warned me not to do it under pain of death." 

“What can yon mean, Minnie? Listen! I opened the locket 
one day and all It contained was this paper— see.” 

George pressed a spring nnd the locket flew open. Inside, 
was a scrap of paper which he unfolded and held up to the 
light. 

There were just two words written on it and an address. 
"See SnookB.” Those were the words. The address was the 
old lawyer’s number on Nassau street. 

“Did you see him?” Minnie gasped. 

“Why, of course— you know! It gave me the business.” 
“Yes! That's Mr. Plxley’s writing, George.” 

“It is! Then he must have opened the locket and taken out 
the key. I never thought of its being his writing before.” 

“It looks so. Wliero can it be? Hurry Howland thinks you 
ltave it, George, 1 was determined to solve this mystery and 
I've been playing detective. 1 hired this room. 1 let Harry 
make love to me. I promised to appear at' the window and 
lure you iuto that house next door. 1 did all this for your 
sake and for my own.” 

“For my sake, Minuie! You 6.iid that Moy Jin gave the 
idol to you. But why should 1 want the thing? What is the 

rest of this strange slory? Why ” 

"Why!” cried Minuie. “Because inside that idol is a dia- 
mond worth at least two hundred tliousaud dollars, and 

Good Heavens. George! Look! Look! The idol is gone!” 
And gone sure enough it was. 

The table upon which it had been placed was near a window, 
and that window now stood wide open and outside was a fire- 
escape— it was an easy matter for Ihe thief to come and go. 


George rushed to the window and looked out. 

There was no one on ihe fire-escape, no one visible in the 
yard below, but as George rushed he saw a man scale the 
fence of the next yard beyond. He carried the idol in his 
hand and was closely muffled with coat collar turned up and 
hat pulled down over his eyes. 

In an Instant he had vanished over the fence and was seen 
no more. 


CHAPTER XII. 

CHASING A DIAMOND. 

“Harry Howland !" cried George. "He’s got the best of us 
again. He sneaked up the fire-escape, and tills is the result*” 

"No more Harry than I am!” said Minnie. “Quick. George! 
We may head him off yet. Oh, how could we be so careless? 
How could we?" 

Minnie clapped on her bonnet, and throwing open the door, 
hurried down the stairs, passing out Into the street inside of 
throe minutes from the time the discovery was made. 

George hurried after her, thanking his stars that he had 
stopped to take his hat when he escaped from the mysterious 
house. 

“Three doors below. Minnie!" ho whispered. “Look! there’s 
a hack at the door! There he comes! Too late!” 

A man suddenly darted out by the basement way of the 
house In question, sprang into the hack, which started down 
Eighth street at a rattling pace. 

“That’s the man!” exclaimed Minnie. “Oh, what are we to 
do?" 

“This!” cried George. “Hello, there! Hey, I want you!" 

Another hack was iiusslng, nnd George saw that tt wa3 
empty. The driver was only too glad to get what looked like 
a profitable fare. 

“Twenty dollars to keep that hack in sight to its destina- 
tion,” said George, as the driver drew up to the curb. 

“Yours for keeps!” said the driver. “You’re the kind of 
fellow I’m looking for. Jump in.” 

“We’ll do it, Minnie," said George, as they went howling 
down Eighth street. "Now for the rest of your story. Where 
has the idol been all this past year?” 

“Ask Harry Howland,” replied Minnie. "Mr. Pixley never 
meant to give It up. It was a box of stones he intended for 
Moy Jin Kee. He hid the real box in his house, and I-Iowlaud 
'found it there, but it took him a year to do it iu. He only got 
it two weeks ago.” 

"And if be knew the Idol had the diamond in it why didn’t 
he break It open and take it out?” 

“Because he had been warned same as I was by Moy Jin." 

“Of what ?” 

“Of death. Inside the idol there is somelldng, I don’t know 
what, but it will kill whoever breaks It. The only safe way 
is to use the key.” 

“The key! The key! 1 wouder if there ever was a key? 
Can this strauge story be true!" 

"It is; you may depend upon it. Moy Jiu loved my sister 
dearly. He would never lie to me." 

“But about myself,” mused George. “Mr. Pixley must have 
turned ine adrift as- he got me to America. I’m uulhiug but 
a street waif, you know.” 

"1 know. 1 think he did and afterward repented of it and 
that was why he made his will the way he did. Probably he 
took out the key from the pocket and put iu the paper. Per- 
haps his conscience smote him— perhaps lie had an eye on you 
all along.” 

“I believe It. I think he kuew who I was from the start; 
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but Minnie, why do we care for the diamond'.' I’m rich as it is. 
and " 

•‘And the diamond is mine. George. I want to be as rich 

as you are. I ” 

"Mlnnier 

’•Georgel" 

What was It that George Porterfield saw in Minnie’s eyes as 
she made that remark? 

Whatever It was, his arm went round her waist and her 
head dropped on his shoulder. 

“If you weren’t worth a cent, what difference would that 
make to me, Minnie?” he .whispered. “You know I love you, 
and ” 

But this is no love story, so we drop it right here. 

Suddenly the hlndermost hack stopped, and the driver ap- 
peared at the door. 

“Your man has gone in there, boss,” he said, pointing to one 
of the palaces opposite Central Park. 

“Are you sure?” asked George. 

“Dead sure!” replied the driver. “I saw the fellow run up 
the steps and go in.” 

“Who lives there?" 

“Don’t know, I’m sure. I think I’ve earned my twenty 
dollars, though.” 

“You have, and here It Is,” replied George, handing over the 
money. 

A moment later found George and Minnie standing to- 
gether in the shadow of the park wall watching the mys- 
terious house. 

“What’s to be done now, George?” questioned Minnie. “It 
looks as if we’d come to the end of our rope.” 

“I don’t give it up so. Let’s get across and see if there’s a 
name on the door. On second thought you stay here, Minnie; 
I’ll go alone.” 

George stole up the steps and struck a match, keeping a 
sharp lookout for the policeman on the beat. 

There was a door-plate on the door, and a name on the door- 
plate. 

As he read it George started back In amazement; 

"G. Porterfield,” was the way It read. 

The name on the door was his ownl 


Idol had been carried Into that house, then there was dr.uger 
there for George. 

But what could the girl do? Clearly nothing but to go over 
to the house, and ringing the bell inquire for George— it was 
either that or wait. 

While she was waiting, a change began to come over the 
great house. Lights flashed up in the different windows. The 
inside "blinds were thrown back, displaying a wealth of lace 
curtains and glittering chandeliers. 

Greatly disturbed, Minnie still watched and waited. It was 
yet early In the evening, scarcely niDe o’clock. Plenty of time 
remained for a social gathering in the Fifth avenue palace, 
and that evidently was what it was going to be. for just then 
a stylish private carriage rolled up, and two ladies In evening 
dress alighted. In a few moments there was another and 
then another. Gentlemen In full dress began to arrive in 
carriages and others came on foot. There was something 
fascinating as well as puzzling In it all, and Minnie stood a 
good half hour watching, and never made a move. 

Up to that time she thought George would return, but he 
didn’t, and at last the girl grew alarmed. 

“I’m going to know what all this means.” she murmured, 
setting her lips firmly. "There seems to be no eud to the 
trouble the Idol brings to whoever possesses It. Moy .Tin was 
right. There’s a curse on the thing. I had better never Laid 
meddled with It. He told me so. but I wouldn't hear.” 

Now we may as well mention right, here that the late Moy 
Jin Kee was a very sensible fellow, and a thoroughly Ameri- 
canized Chinaman, who even on his death-bed had the Inter- 
ests of his pretty sister-in-law at heart. 

He would have died without explaining the mystery of the 
idol, but Minnie, thinking that she was acting in George's in- 
terest, had urged him. Thus the story came out. and the re- 
sults were beginning to show. Mystery had succeeded mys- 
tery. As fast as one was explained another cropped up. The 
greatest mystery of all to Minnie was when watching her op- 
portunity between the now rapidly arriving carriages site 
stole up the steps and read the name “G. Porterfield” on the 
door. 

It went through the girl's heart like a knife. 

George had deceived her. He knew more of this matter 
than he had told. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Tm beady to DIE FOP. GEORflE." 

When George Porterfield ran up the steps of the Fifth 
avenue palace, Ills heart was full of love for Ills pretty type- 
writer, and Minnie Malloy, leaning against the park wall 
watching, was full of love for him. 

The course of true love never runs smooth, they say. Cer- 
tainly it didn't In this instance, as we are about to explniD. 
yet It would take a good deal to turn the hearts of those two 
young folks away from each other, for their love was no new 
thing on both sides; It had been growing for a year. 

So Minnie watched him light the match and bend down to 
look at the door plate. She expected every minute to see 
him run down the steps, but Instead of that George just stood 
there staring. 

Then to Minnie's utter amazement she saw the door swing 
open, and George stepped Inside; the door closed behind hint 
and he was goue. 

Minnie caught Iter breath and grasped the tree near which 
she stood for support. 

She didn't like this. It overwhelmed her. If the Chinese 


It all seemed very plain as she hurried down the steps 
again with her brain in a whirl. 

”1 had better mind my own business,” she thought. "I'll 
go back to my room and drop the whole thing. If George 
wants to find me, he knows where to come.” 

•lealousy? Well, perhaps. Minnie was mad. She didn't like 
to be deceived, and she thought she had been, as she walked 
rapidly down the avenue, bent only upon getting away from 
the bouse ns fast as she could. 

But sharp eyes were watching her, and before she hail gone 
half a block she heard rapid footsteps following. It might be 
George, she thought, and she turned to look, just as a heavy 
hand was laid on her shoulder, and found herself face to face 
with Detective Billy Pynt. 

'TltioU-eveuiug. Miss Minuie,” be said, quietly. “So you got 
tired of waiting, did you? Well, I'm not surprised. You began 
the fight bravely, but It's just like a woman to drop it at the 
most critical point as you have done.” 

"What do you mean?” demanded Miunle. iu amazement 
“Wltat do you know about my affairs. Billy PyinV” 

"Not all there Is to know, perhaps, but enough, ir it hadn't 
been for me Harry Howland would have killed George to- 
night. If it hadn’t been for me you might still have been 
mussing with the Chinese idol. Perhaps you would have been 
tempted to break It open and both of you would have died.” 
Minnie leaned against an electric light pole and stared. 
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"Bill.v Pyru, who has told you all this?’’ she demanded, "You ! 
are talking about secrets which you ought to know nothing 
about. Who lw3 given me away?” 

“Nobody.” 

“Nonsense! Don't try to deceive me!" cried the girl, stamp- 
ing her foot in a rage. “You have come out of that house. 
You have seen George. He has told you. He has been de- 
ceiving me. I've been a fool. I ’’ 

“Stop, Minnie!"-' cried the detective. “Listen to me. I've 
been working on this case for a year. I began it for my own 
satisfaction. 1 wanted to solve the mystery of that Malden 
Lane robbery. I’ve kept it up for George’s sake. You talk 
about your idol and your dlnmond. Why, my dear girl, 
there's a million Involved in it. Give George his rights, and 
he'll throw Mr. Pixley's business to the winds and toss tbe 
idol and its diamond into the sea. In ail the history of strange 
happenings in New York there never was such strange for- 
tune as awaits George Porterfield if I can only carry this case 
through to the end. and mind what I tell you. Minnie, don't 
yon let any petty jealousy on your part interfere." 

"1 don't understand what you mean," gasped Minnie, over- 
whelmed liy this Dow of words. “I jealous— I ” 

"Stop! You are and you kuow It. Know this much, too; it 
was 1 who drove Harry Howland out of that house. He drops 
from ihe case from this moment. He’s nothing else but a six- 
penny sharper and never was. It was 1 who took the idol out 
of your room. too. 1 brought it to that house. If I had got 
away without being seen I should now be in a fair way to 
success, but as it is the fat is all in the fire, and George is in 
the greatest danger. 1 want your help, don’t refuse it. You 
must return with me to the house at once. Are you ready 
now?" 

“l)o you mean all this, Billy! It seems Incredible. I ■” 

“Stop! Are you ready?” 

"If you'll explain ” 

“1 won't— I can't! Are you ready— yes or no. If you won’t 
help me I must act aloue.” 

“Yes, then," replied Minnie, In desperation. "I'm ready for 
anything -I’m ready to die for George.” 

“Then follow me,” said the detective, and he led the way 
back to the great house. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

GEORGE I’lXDS THAT HE HAS THE KEY, 

George knew well enough that there were other Porterfields 
In New York besides himself. He had often seen their names 
In the directory, and as lie looked at the door plate he sud- 
denly recalled I he fact that one of them lived for up on Fifth 
avenue. This was Admiral Porterfield, a retired naval officer. 
George remembered it now. and lie remembered wondevlng if 
the admiral could be any relation to himself. 

lie was Just about to turn away nnd rejoin Minnie at the 
park wall, when the door was suddenly opened, nud there, to 
his' umaziniem. stood Billy Pym ami an old white-headed 
gentleman. 

"George Porterfield! What ill wind blew you here?” gasped 
the detective, completely thrown off his guard. 

It was for litis that Billy blamed himself later. 

Sharp as he was. he had never dreamed of seeing George at 
the door -or, indeed, that he had been followed from tbe bouse 
iu Eighth street. Detectives, like others, sometimes make 
mistakes. 

The Instant the words were spoken the ntd man seised 
George's liaiid atud dtvvi hint into the house, shutting the door 
behind him. 


“George Porterfield! Is this really George Porterfield'/” he 
exclaimed in a low voice. "What good fortune! Mr. Pym, 1 
congratulate you. You are a sharper man than 1 took you 
to be.” 

"Well, I don't know about that." said Billy, controlling the 
chagrin and ttneasiuess which he really felt. "This is George 
Porterfield fast enough, though. How are you, George? Let 
me make you acquainted with Admiral Porterfield. Perhaps 
he’s a back-door relation of yours. Shouldn’t wonder. Ha, 
L>n, ha!” 

“I don’t know that I have any relation in New York," replied 
George, quietly. “But if I have I want to know it. That’s 
why I called here to-night.” 

“Smart,” said tiie detective; "smart as usual. Mr. Porterfield, 
there’s your man." 

“Come right up to my room.” said the old gentleman. “M.v 
niece gives n birthday party here to-night, nnd we are Just 
about to throw the house open. We can't talk here.” 

George thought of Minnie, of course. But what barm could 
come to her by waiting? He was burning with curiosity to see 
the end of this strange adventure, and it Is not surprising tbat 
he followed those two up-stairs. 

Mr. Porterfield tlung open the door of a far handsomer bed 
chamber than the lioy bud ever seen. The gas was burning 
brightly, and there was a comfortable wood fire crackling on 
tbe hearth; but what struck George’s attention was the 
Chinese Idol which stood upon tbe table between tbe windows, 
looking as ugly nud mysterious as ever. Naturally he turned 
an Inquiring look upon the detective, but Billy walked over to 
the mantel-piece and leaned bis elbow upon it. He was look- 
ing down Into the fire, and It was Impossible for George to 
catch his eye. 

“Sit down, young man,” said the old gentleman. “Sit down 
and make yourself at home. I see you are looking at my 
Chinese god. Curious thing. Isn’t It? Did you ever happen 
to see it before?" 

“If I keep as cool as he is I may find out something,” 
thought George; “but if I don't I'm in the soup." 

“Yes; I've seen it before," he replied, dropping into a chair. 
"It would be strange if 1 hadn’t, seeing that it was stolen 
from me not an hour ago.” 

“So? Well, well!” cried Mr. Porterfield, rubbing his hands. 
"That’s strange! The thing has been stolen frequently it would 
seem. Now, then, young man, who are you and what do you 
know about yourself? I'd like to find out whether you are 
any relation of mine or not.” 

“It seems to me," replied George, deliberately, “tbnt I’m the 
one to ask questions. There’s my property: how did It come 
here? Perhaps yon’ll explain." 

"I brought it here, George,” said Billy Pym. “Tell your 
story to this gentleman and drop on the idol now.” 

George stared at the detective iu amazement. "You. Billy! 
You the thief! I thought you were my friend!" he exclaimed. 

“I’m working for money. 1 was paid to bring tbat here, 
and 1 did it.” replied Billy, gruffly. "You'd better go on and 
tell wliat you know.” 

“I've got nothing to tell. It's for this gentleman and you to 
explain." 

"I can't talk family business before strangers,” said Mr. 
Porterfield. "Mr. Pym, If you'll pardon me “ 

"Oil. you want me to gel out,” said Billy. 

"If you’ll be good enough to step into the next room ” 

“Certainly." 

“I'll call you when we are through.” 

Exit Bill. Mr. Porterfield locked tbe door when he was 
gone, and luruiug suddenly on George exclaimed, la a lew, 

I hissing whisper: “The key! (live me the key!” 

1 "What do you mean? I've got no key!" 
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"You lip, you young scamp! You have it— you have the 
locket— you had it when I turned yon out into the streets!” 

There was a curious light in the old man's eyes. If George 
had been more experienced he would have recognized it as the 
light of madness, for mad he certainly was, nnd ns subsequent 
developments showed, probably had been for years, although 
few who knew him had ever suspected the fact 

But George did not suspect. He was overwhelmed with 
amazement. 

“You turned me out into the streets!" he exclaimed. “I 
thought Mr. Plxley did that. Who are you?” 

“Bah! Who am 1? Why, your uncle to be sure. You are 
my brother’s son. Why should Pixley be bothered with other 
people’s brats? He gave you to me. 1 gave you to the first 
rag-picker who came aloDg. I'd have wrung your neck if 1 
had dared and I’ll do it now if you don't give me the key.” 

“I have no key. Let me out of this. I want nothing to do 
with yon,” gasped George, backing toward the door. 

He was frightened now, and he had reason to be, for the 
look in the old man's face was positively devilish. 

Billy Pym little dreamed what a scrape he had got his friend 
into as he waited In the next room. 

“Sit down!” hissed Mr. Porterfield, and he made one leap 
for George and pushed him back into a curious looking arm- 
chair which stood against the wall near the door. 

The instant George came in contact with the chair he found 
himself a prisoner. Two iron bars shot out from the sides 
and gripped his arms; two more came out with equal sudden- 
ness from below and caught his legs. George was held fast in 
this vise- like grip. 

“Hal ha! ha! Now you are at my mercy!” chuckled the old 
lunatic. “Now I'll have the key!” 

He sprang upon George, and clutching his throat with one 
hand, ran the other down inside his shirt pulling up the locket. 

“The same!” he chuckled. "You’re the boy! If I had 
guessed what this meant It would never have been left around 
your neck when I gave you to the rag-picker. Now to open it— 
this side— no— that's empty— the other— yes— so! I thought there 
was no secret spring ever made that X could not work. Here 
It Is! Here Is the key!" 

It was a curious bit of bronze which he drew from the In- 
terior of the locket through the opening of which George had 
never dreamed. 

Was It actually the key to the idol? 

Was the diamond about to be revealed? 

Evidently Mr. Porterfield believed it, for he waved it 
triumphantly, and with that same insane laugh, kept ex- 
tlalmlng: 

'•Here It 1*1 The key! The key!” 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE IDOt, GIVES LT THE DIAMOND AND DOES DESPERATE WORK. 

Meanwhile Billy Pym was making himself very much at 
home in the other room, which was fitted up as a sort of 
workshop. Here were mechanical contrivances of all sorts; a 
carpenter's bench, a foot lathe, a furnace and many tools. 

But Billy paid no attention to all this. There were desks in 
the room, nml lie had opened one of them with a skeleton key. 
Pigeon holes and drnwers now claimed his attention. Bundles 
of papers were hurriedly run over, and the detective kept a 
furtive eye on the door as he did It, listening at the same time 
for every sound from the next room. 

“He seems to have kept everything, and the will ought to 
be here somewhere," he muttered. “If 1 could only put my 


hand on it! Heavens! I hope it's safe to leave George with 
him. There! he’s laughing ngain. Of course he’s away off, but 
I don’t tbiDk he would do the hoy any harm.” 

Foolish Billy Pym! 

Again it was a case of a mistaken detective. It might have 
been better for George if he bad called for help about that 
time. 

But George was a smart hoy, and was trying to help himself. 
Tight as the liars of the mecbanlcnl chair held him, he found 
that he could move his wrists a bit. and be felt sure that with 
a little exertion he would be able to work them free. He was 
doing this, and at the same time his eyes were riveted upon 
his uncle, who now approached the Idol and was trying to 
lit the key into some mysterious aperture iu Its mouth. 

"The diamond now!” lie was saying. “The diamond! It’s 
here, no doubt. My brother was no fool. Neither was Plxley. 
He knew. He often described It to me. No fool did 1 say? 
Yes he was a fool— a fool ever to think of turning this over to a 
stupid Chimunaii after nil he'd suffered to get it and hold il. 
Confound the thing! Why don't it work? Ha! It is working 
now!” 

So was something else! If he had looked behind him he 
would have seen the iron bars of the mechanical chair sud- 
denly shoot back out of sight among the drapery. 

In his twistings and turnings George bad unwittingly 
touched the secret spring that reversed the lever and the job 
was done— he was free. 

He arose noiselessly and stood watching his uncle, who was 
fumbling away with his hand in the big, gaping mouth of the 
Idol with his hack turned. 

Suddenly the head flew back and out from the hiding-place 
thus revealed, Mr. Porterfield drew something bright and glit- 
tering which flashed like a blazing star. 

"The diamond! The diamond!” he cried. “At last 1 have It! 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

He wheeled around suddenly, and all In an Instant George 
had seized the diamond and wrenched it away. 

“This is mine!” he cried, “and I ain't going to be cheated 
out of it! Don't touch me! I menu business! Open that door!” 

It was a brave move, but It failed. 

The old man with the quickness of a tiger, caught George 
by the throat and threw him against the wall. 

“You fool!” he hissed. “Keep the diamond until. I'm ready 
to take it from you!” He stamped upon the floor, and all In 
an instaut a panel opened behind our hero, sliding noiselessly 
to one side. 

With a violent push Mr. Porterfield forced him through It, 
and the panel Immediately shot Into place again. 

“Ha, ha, ha! Two birds with one stone!” he chuckled. “The 
diamond is safe enough Ull 1 want it, and the boy will never 
see the light of day again. Now for the detective. I must 
dispose of him, hut first l had better close the Idol. It won't 
do to let blin think tlmt (lie diamond lias been taken out.” 

He unlocked the door and turned hastily to the table, and 
as be did so struck against it— the idol toppled over and fell to 
the floor. 

Instantly there was a loud report, and the Chinese god was 
shattered into a hundred pieces, while Mr. Porterfield, who 
had bent over to pick it up, fell backward with a sharp cry, 
aud lay there groaning when Billy Pym came rushing iu. 

"What's the matter? What has happened? Where's George?" 
demanded the detective, bending over the old man. 

“The diamond!” groaned Porterfield. “He has it! Ha! He 
has It, and death is my part. His, too— hlast him! His. too! 
He can never escape! Water, water! Hold me up! I’m 
choking! The will! Get me the box! I must destroy the will 
before I die!” 
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It looked just then as if It was too late for Mr. Porterfield to 
destroy anything— very much as if he had destroyed himself. 

His eyes closed, his head fell over on the detective's shoulder, 
aud while strains of sweet music and the sound of dancing 
feci came up from below, he lay there as one dead. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

V1INME 13 CAUGHT IX THE TBAP. 

As a detective Billy Pyrn was first-class; as a smart young 
man generally he had few equals, but on this occasion he 
found himself all at sea. 

All iu an instant a terrible tragedy had been enacted in 
Admiral Porterfield's room. The old admiral lay dead or 
dying and George had mysteriously disappeared. 

So much for being partly posted. Billy knew a lot about 
the idol, but bis information was derived entirely from the 
admiral, who hired him to hunt it up, and who had not men- 
tioned Its dangerous qualities, even if lie knew them himself- 

There lay the idol blown into a hundred pieces: there lay 
the admiral In a state of collapse. There was no one to ex- 
plain what had happened, and Billy found himself all at sea. 

The first thing he did was to Jump at the wrong conclusion 
that George had floored the old man and ran away. 

He stooped down, and raising the admiral, lifted him upon 
tin* bed. The old man was still breathing, and now lie opened 
his eyes and muttered faintly: "The will— destroy it! The 
diamond! That boy! Oh, my bead! My head!" 

His head was all cut and bleeding, and the trouble seemed 
to be with his brain, for now lie went off into unconsciousness 
again, and began breathing heavily. 

“I must have help here." thought ilie young detective. “I’ve 
been much alone with this man lately. Nest thing I sliali be 
accused of killing him— that won't do.” 

He pondered a momeut, and then hastily gathering up the 
broken pieces of the idol, tossed them into a closet, locked the 
door and put the key in his pocket. This done he rang the 
hell, aud directed the servant who appeared In answer to send 
Mrs. Markham to him at once. 

Now Mrs. Markham was the housekeeper of the Porterfield 
mansion where the admiral lived with Miss Beatrice Porter- 
field, his niece, aud several servants. 

No one kuew the old man's many peculiarities better than 
Mrs. Markham— in fact she considered him quite insane. 

"Bless me, Mr. Pyrn. what has happened?” exclaimed the 
housekeeper, bursting into the room. 

"The admiral lias had some sort of pt. He has fallen and 
hurt his head.’’ explained Billy. "I was attending lo some 
business for him ill the workshop aud hoard the noise; when 1 
came in 1 found him unconscious mi the floor. Take care of 
him, Mrs. Markham, and 1 will run for a doctor.” 

"Get a nurse if yon can." said Mrs. Markham. “I can't take 
care of the old sinner, and I won't. I told Miss Beatrice that 
fact Only yesterday. Oil. dear me! To think that this should 
happen on the night of Miss Beatrice's party. It's a shame to 
spoil her pleasure! I " 

"Now. now. Mrs. Markham, don't bother." interrupted Billy. 
"Let tlie party go right on, and don't say a word. I'll fetch the 
doctor and n nurse, loo, if I can. I'll lie back just as quick as 
possible; meanwhile, allow no one to outer the room." 

"If Minnie Malloy is still waiting outside she shall be the 
nurse." muttered Billy, as lie hurriedly left the iionse. 

Fact was, the detective had jumped at another conclusion, 
and it was based on the mysterious mutteriugs of the wounded 
man. 


“This Is not George’s work,” he thought. “That madman has 
done something with the boy. I must have help here. The 
will must be found. It shall be. 8trange that I should have to 
ask help of Minnie Malloy, but nobody else will fill the bill, and 
I shall be lucky If I can put my hand on her now." 

That Billy Pyrn was lucky enough to accomplish his desire 
we know already. 

As he and Minnie walked back to the house, the detective 
cudgeled his brains to think bow to explain the situation. 

"Wait here on the corner until I run to the police box and 
telephone,” he said to Minnie. “You won’t leave until I come 
back?" 

“No; If It is going to serve George Porterfield you can depend 
on me,” replied Minnie— “you can Indeed,” and sbe was there 
at ber post when Billy returned. 

The detective had now sent for a doctor, and nothing re- 
mained but to introduce Minnie to the room where Admiral 
Porterfield stiil lay. The condition of the wounded man had 
not changed ; he was still unconscious, but Mrs. Markham, who 
detested and despised him, and for excellent reasons, was only 
too willing to turn him over to the care of the supposed nurse. 

“You will call me when the doctor comes, Mr. Pyrn,” bIio 
said. "Miss Beatrice should be told of her uncle's condition 
then.” 

"Certainly I will,” said the detective. "You may rely upon it. 
You may rely upon this young woman, too. I know her of 

old.” 

"Who is this man, Mr. Pym? What does all this mean? 
Where is George?” demanded Minnie the Instant the door was 
closed. 

“Don’t ask me; I cannot tell you. Something has happened 
to George. Did you see him leave this house?" 

“No.” 

“Sure?" 

“I am positive. I was watching all the time." 

“Vet be must have gone. He disappeared from this room In 
the most mysterious manner. I have every reason to believe 
that he left the house.” 

“Would he do it without coming to me, when I was watching 
there across the street?” 

"There may bo more ways than one of leaving it,” muttered 
Billy, "and I’ve got to work to find out. Stay here, Minnie. 
Don’t you leave the bedside till I return.” 

Minnie threw off her hat and shawl and prepared for work. 

"See here, Billy Pym, you are George's friend, and I'm going 
to trust you.” she said. "I’m all in the dark about this busi- 
ness. but I’m going to do just as you say." 

"That’s right. I'll explain later. Listen, Minnie; watch 
that old man closely, and If consciousness returns ever so little, 
say this: 'Where is the will?’” 

“Where is the will? Yes, I’ll say It. Porterfield was the 
uame I saw on the door of this bouse, Billy. What is this man 
to George?” 

‘‘Uncle; ask me no more now. If he tells you where the will 
is lose no time in getting it. Hide It— keep it till I come, but 
before you make a move try to find out from him what has be- 
come of George, hut don’t use the name. Say Mr. Pym wants 
to know where the young man went. As for the rest, you 
must be guided by his answer, but don’t go beyond the next 
room on any account until I return." 

Scarcely had the detective’s step died away when the un- 
conscious man turned himself and opened his eyes. 

"Pym! Mr. Pym!” he said, faintly. “I want Mr. Pym,” 

"Mr. Pym will be right back,” said Minnie, bending over ths 
lied. “He wants to know where the young man Is whom he 
left here.” 

The admiral stared; his eyes rolled wildly. 
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“The wlU,” he muttered. “Let the will be destroyed. George 
Porterfield never shall have the money— no." 

Minnie's breath came fast. 

“Where is the will? Tell me, and I’ll destroy it." 

“You— who are you? I don't know you.” 

“1 am Mr. Pym’s friend. I am your friend. Where is the 
will?” 

“The will?” 

“Yes— yes 1” 

“Oh, yes, the will. Let me think. Where is it? My head 
hurts me. Let me see— let tile see. . The will is in the treasure- 
room. The key Is in my pocket— the key to the iron box. Take 
it— go and destroy the will.” 

With trembling hand Minnie felt in the old man’s pockets— 
first one, then another, and at last she found a bunch of keys. 

“I'll go,” she said, “tell me where. I've got the keys.” 

“There! Press hard od the panel— touch the rose!” 

He fell back heavily and the eyes closed again. 

Minnie glided to the chimney piece and pressed the rose 
which formed the central figure of the elaborate paneling 
alongside. 

Instantly the panel flew back as It bad done when George 
was thrown against it, and Minnie waiting for nothing stepped 
Inside. 

Snap went the panel behind her and one instant later detec- 
tive Pyra re-entered the room. 

“What! The girl has gone back on me?” he muttered. "She 

has gone?” 

He glanced at the bed and uttered a sharp cry.. 

The admiral's jaw had fallen; he lay there rigid and 
motionless. 

“Dead!” muttered Billy. “Dead!” 


CHAPTEB XVII. 

IN THE TREASURE ROOM. 

The moment Minnie Malloy stepped inside the panel she felt 
the floor sink beneath her feet. 

There was no rush, no sudden drop. It went down gently. 

It was, in fact, just another of the old admiral's curious 
mechanical contrivances, and George bad his experience with 
it wneo lie passed through the panel a short time before. 

Clutching the big diamond, George Porterfield went siuking 
down into the darkness as quiet and easy as a man would 
edme down on an elevator from the top siory of a high building. 

In a moment, the floor stopped mid a sliding door was heard 
to open. It. was pitch dark and George could see nothing, so he 
struck a match. 

To his amazement lie caught sight of a large room filled 
with curiosities of every description. It looked l’ko a room in 
a museum, and George walked in. 

Click! Snap! The panel closed behind him. The match 
went out and lie was in darkness again. 

Of course George lit another match and litis showed him au 
electric light fixture against the wall. He turned the key. and 
instautty a whole row of electric lights fin/*hcd up ail around 
the room displaying Its curious contents to the fullest advan- 
tage. 

it was the lien of an indefatigable enrioslty collector, a mira 
with many bobble* — that was easy to see. 

The Whole wall space was covered with shelves and glass 
cases. 

There were shells and stuffed birds, but ter dies and insects; 
there were ancient weapons and stone implements, old coins 
and gold and silver jewelry, and vessels of various antique 
psHetus. Besides these things then* were many ■ handsome 
ca bluets, doubthss containing other treasures under lock and 
key. In these cabinets had George but known It was one of 


the largest collections of unset gems in America, to say nothing 
of u collection of ancient coins of immense value. 

There was certainly method in Admiral Porterfield’s mad- 
ness. He preferred to enjoy bis hobbies in his own way. Only 
those who could appreciate his treasures were ever admitted 
to the secret room. 

Neither his niece nor Mrs. Markham knew that it existed. 
Yet the secret was known to many prominent collectors, aud 
among others to the carpenter who had constructed the shelves 
and the. electrician who put in the lights. 

We meution the latter fact for reasons soon to be explained. 

Naturally George was lost in amazement at all be saw, but 
being In no mood to study relies of antiquity, he gave one hasty 
glance around and turned to find the panel again. 

It was there. It was the only vacant space on the walls, of 
this singular room. 

Yes; the panel was there all right enough, but to open it 
was quite another thing. 

In vain George tried to find the secret spring. 

The whole surface was painted a dull black witb no break, 
no knob, no secret button that he could discover. 

When George sounded it with his knuckles he wished lie 
hadn't, for the pauel was of solid steel, aud lie struck it with a 
force which made his whole arm tingle. 

Open it he could not. He tried until he was tired of trying, 
and then sank dowu in a comfortable easy chair and stared at 
it jusi as though that would cause the jhing to move. 

“Great Heavens, this is a strange state of affairs!” he mut- 
tered. "Suppose the old man is dead up-stairs? If the ex- 
plosion of the idol killed him. and Billy l'ym don't kndw the 
secret of this place, wbal is goiug to become of roe?" 

It was certainly not a pleasant, thought, hut it made trim 
think of the diamond. He took it out of bis pocket and looked 
at it. The big gem flashed aud glittered In the electric light. 

Its size was fully that of an egg. and no small one either. 
It had been superbly eut. and George needed no oue to tell him 
that, the stone, if genuine, was of immense value. 

"So this Is the secret of all these strange happenings.” he 
thought. "This cost my father the best years of his life; what 
fortune, good or bad. Is it going to brtug to me?” 

Here was n problem, and George bad plenty of time to pon- 
der over it, for the best part of an hour passed and no souud 
readied his oars. 

But George did not spend his time In idly pondering. He soon 
returned to the pauel. and failing there, agalu started to ex- 
amine the rest, of the wall space systematically. Cabinets were 
moved out and shelves were tried, and at last lie was actually 
rewarded by touching some hidden spring, which caused it 
strip of shelving about three foci wide to swing slowly out- 
ward. bringing the wall with it. 

Here was a door, but the hope it brought was speedily dashed 
to the ground, for it only communicated with a dusty room 
not much higher than » closet, where there Were boxes ami 
plgeou-holod papers, ami many books arranged on shelves, ut 
all of which George was looking disconsolately, when all at 
once he heard a click and a snap in the big room outside. 

“The panel!" lie gns|ied. springing into the room. 

Yes, i( was the panel! It had opened, but It bad also closed 
again. 

"George! Oil, George!" 

There stood Minnie Malloy in the full blaze of the electric 
light. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

HOW TWO MASKED MEN CAME OUT OP THE CLOSET. 

“Minnie! What are we to do? Here we are prisoners, and 
if as you say Billy I’yui cuuuot possibly know of the existence 
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of tlilR place, It looks to me very much as if we were likely to 
stop here (or some time.” 

“Don't worry, George," replied the girl. “As for me it is 
enough that we are together again. Let us wait for Billy 
Pym to make a move, and be as patient about it as we can.” 
“But, Minnie! What an amazing state of affairs this is! One 

thing seems to lead to another. This story of the will " 

“Yes, yes, George! What about the will? Billy Pym was 
more anxious about that than he was to find you, I thought. 
What does It all mean?’.’ 

“Why, if you ask me about that I'm sure I've got no answer 
to give. Minnie, you seem to forget that I'm nobody's sou.” 
“Well, If you are nobody's sou. you are certainly somebody’s 
nephew, and I must say I shouldn't care to have that dreadful 
old mun up-stairs for my uncle. Strange that the idol should 
explode after all and that he should be tbe victim. It seems 
almost like fate.” 

“About that will,” said George, “I have no more idea than 
you have. You spoke of an irou box. I haven't seen ouy here. 
An iron box would be Just the place for a missing will, and If 
the will relates to me, by thunder, I wnnt to have a look at It, 
but first we must find the box, aud I think I know a likely 
place to look." 

“That’s business," said Minnie. "I suppose you ineau the 
closet?" 

“I do. Let's make a thorough search iu there.” 

“You are sure you cau't open tbe panel, George? Of course 
wo want to got back to Billy P.vm If we cau.” 

“If you were to offer mo a million dollars I couldu’t do any 
more than 1 have done to open that panel, Minnie. It seems 
to open Itself when the elevator comes down, but to open It 
from this side is something I can't do.” 

In fact it was a clear case of having to make the best of it, 
and Minnie gave, up with a sigh. 

“We’ll try for tbe iron box." she said, and then followed 
George Into the closet where they searched for some time. 

Iron boxes were plenty there. They found four of them, but 
none of the keys would fit eitlfer. 

George was working over the fourth when all at once his 
attention was attracted by a curious sound down on the level 
with vhe floor. 

“Hark! What is that?" exclaimed Minnie, who had heard 
the noise at the same instant. 

“Blest if I’ll ever tell you," replied George. “It sounds for 
all the world like somebody on tbe other side of that wall 
trying to break through.” 

•'That's Just what It Is, George.” 

“Well, even so, what are we going to do about it?” 

"Wait and see what happens. You are right. There is cer- 
tainly someone working with a crowbar trying to break 
through the wall.” 

For a few moments the sounds would continue, then stop, 
then begin again. 

It was more than startling, and yet there was nothing to be 
done, and after a little they grew tired of listening and began 
poking around among tlie pigeon holes looking for another 
Iron box. 

Suddenly George came upon one hidden behind a mass of 
papers which he pulled out. 

"Here’s another prize, Minnie!” he exclaimed. “Now tb try 
the keys again." 

This was a long job, for there were as many as twenty keys 
In the bunch. 

They returned to the museum and placed the box on the 
table while George worked, and all this time the pounding In 
the closet kept on just the same. 


Suddenly the lock clicked, aud George threw the lid of the 
irou box back. 

“There you arc!” be exclaimed, iu great excitement. "The 
iron box is open at lust, and by gracious there's a will In it sure 
enough!” 

There was nothing else in the box but a folded legal paper, 
which George hastily took out aud held up to the light. 

“The last will aud testament of George Porterfield," was the 
endorsement on the back, and there was a date away bad-k In 
the forties, years and years before “Nobody's Sou" was bora, 

"This concerns uie all right!” cried George, hastily opening 
the paper and spreading it out ou the table. 

Then lie and Minnie bent over it together and read enough 
to open their eyes to the fact that it might concern George 
very much. 

Au estate of a million and more was here disposed of — all 
New York City property of the most valuable kind. 

It was loft to George Porterfield, Moved grandson of the 
testator. 

“Can it be me!" gasped George. “Oh, Minnie, do you sup- 
pose it really cau be me who is meant here?" 

Crash! went the wall in the closet behind them before 
Minnie could answer, and bricks and plaster came tumbling 
into the room, to be Instantly followed by two men with black 
masks over their faces. 

One carried a dark lantern and the other a revolver, which 
be pointed a t George's bead. 

"Who are you?” ho hissed. "Throw up your bauds, young 
fellow, or you are a dead man!” 

'But instead of obeying, George made a spring for the revol- 
ver, while Minnie tittered a piercing scream. 

He was not quick enough. 

Distantly the masked nmu fired, and George, with a sharp 
cry. fell faee forward to the Moor. 

CHAPTEB XIX. 

OX THE TRAIL OF THE DIAMOND. 

As George Porterfield fell to tbe floor of the old admiral's 
treasure-room, shot down by tbe bullets of the two masked 
meu. Minnie gave another scream aud dew at the oue who 
had fired the fatal shot like a tigress. 

“You w'reteb! Oh, you wretch! If you were twenty times 
my brother I'd kill you!" she screamed, seizing him by the 
throat. 

“Take her off! Take her off! Great Heavens, how came 
she here?" gasped the burglar, dropping the revolver aud seiz- 
ing Minnie with both hands. 

One hand had lost a finger. The mask had not deceived 
Minnie. It was that notorious crook. Four fingered Ed Malloy. 

But he could not shake off tbe fin title girl whose screams 
might well have been heard in the room above, where the 
dead admiral lay. 

His partner rushed to the rescue. 

Seizing Minnie, by the throat he wrenched her away and 
speedily choked her into silence ami convulsive sobs. 

“We are dialled. Ed!” he growled. "Tbe whole house, will 
be aroused by Ibis. Ilow iu the blazes did your sister come 
to be here with this fellow? There! just as .1 thought. Some- 
one coming now! We must light right out." 

“What! After all our trouble! Without taking anything— no!” 

“I go then. We've dime murder here! 1 don't want to sit In 
the electric chair. Go we must, and the girl either goes with 
us or she dies.” 

"Take her along,” said Ed. "I'm going to load up, anyhow, 
and— Heavens! What’s this?" 

It wub only the diamond— that wonderful big diamond which 
had caused all the trouble. When George fell the diamond 
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foil out of iiis coat pocket and there It lay beside him on the 
floor. 

"Glass,” said lid's partner. 

"Nonsense! A (linmond!" cried Ed. “Don't I kuow? ltun 
.Minnie out now if you want to, Petey, this is enough for ntc!" 

They seized poor Mjnuie and dragged her into the closet. 
Perhaps even then they might have waited to rifle some of the 
eases of their valuable contents, hut suspicious sounds now 
made them selves heard; a pounding and the rattle of a 
chain. 

Minnie revived as they dragged her away, and her piercing 
scream was loutl enough to wake the dead. 

Perhaps it helped to call George Porterlield hack to life. The 
bullet struck the boy bn the head just above the left ear. For 
the moment it completely stunned him, but it had not done 
fatal work nor even injured him seriously. 

George gasped, choked, raised himself on one arm and 
stared around. 

He was alone in the treasure-room then, hut one minute later 
Billy Pyni was heading over him. 

The elevator had come down again, and the detective could 
congratulate himself that he owed the discovery of the secret 
entirely on his own shrewdness, for his search for some secret 
menus r,f leaving the death chamber above had resulted in the 
discovery of the spring. 

•■George!'’ cried Billy Pym, as he stepped through the secret 

IMiuel. 

Inslnntly it closed behind him. Shrewd as the detective 
had been, ho still was not shrewd enough to avoid this. 

But lie never knew it then— there was no time given him to 
think of it. There was George just staggering to his feet. 

“Billy!'' lie stammered. “Thank Heaven you have come! 
Burglars! Minnie! The diamond! Help me, Billy! I'm going 
to faint again!’’ 

And over went poor George into (he chair before lie could 
utter auother word. 

ft took Billy Pym fully ten minutes to bring him hack to 
consciousness, and as much more to gain a clew to what had 
occurred. 

“And you have found the will! - ’ lie exclaimed, as George, 
reviving as lie talked, came to that part of his strange tale. 

"Yes; it Is here on the table. What does it all me.au V" 

“Wliat dors it menu?” cried the detective. “Why, it simply 
means that you have been wronged out of your grandfather’s 
fortune by tiiis scoundrel of an uncle. I mean Admiral Porter- 
lield, as great a rascal as ever Went unhung: but we'll talk no 
more about that now for he's dead/’ 

“There must be no more talk about anything, Billy/’ cried 
George, springing to bis feet with a sudden burst of energy. 
“Minnie— we must save her— those scoundrels have carried her 
away. Billy, we must go for them right now!” 

“Exactly.” replied Billy, grimly. “Pd like to bet that Four- 
tiugered Ed Malloy is at the bottom of this business, and that 
Minnie is all O. K. Why else would they bother with the 
girl? Como on, George. AYe want the diamond anyhow, 
whether we get Minnie or Dot, and I mean to have it if I follow 
that precious pair through every thieves’ den in Now York.” 

They hurried Into the closet and George, pointing to the 
broken wall, showed the detective where the burglars came in. 

“Ha! That's from the cellar of the now house next door!” 
said tlie detective. “Follow me." 

He stooped down and crawled through the break in the wall, 
passing into the cellar of a new mansion which was being 
built next to Admiral Porterfield's house. 

In a moment they were on the street level, and passing out 
of the building— which did not seem to be provided with a 
watchman according to the usual custom -found themselves 
on the avcuue. 


Carriages were still rolling up to the admiral’s door, and 
sweet strains of music reached their ears. 

The eveuiug party was still progressing, the guests little 
dreaming that the master of the house lay dead up stairs. 

"What’s to be done now?” asked George. “Hadn’t you better 
Inquire of some of those drivers If they have seen two men 
and a girl going down the avenue? We may get a clew.” 

“A good pnougli suggestion, but It would take all night to 
follow them up that way, even if we should get a clew here,” 
replied the detective. “Listen to me. George. All detectives 
have their theories, and I've got mine about this case/' 

“And that Is ” 

“To he told as we go; for the present I will only say that 
there is just one man in New A'orl: who would receive that 
diamond. I’m going to waste no time to following up anyone 
else. I’m going to see old Mose Manders, the diamond ‘fence/ 
and if we are in time, we may succeed in heading off the 
thieves.” 

AVhereupou Billy Pym led the way around the corner, and 
started at a rapid pace toward the elevated railroad on Third 
avenue. 

And as they walked Billy began to talk, and to tell George 
all lie kucw. about Admiral Porterlield and how be came to bo 
employed on this strange case. 


CHAPTER XX. 

AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 

Billy Pytii's story was a revelation to George. It showed 
him that the late Admiral Porterlield had been watching him 
for a year; ever since Mr. Pixley’s death, in fact, which was 
the time our hero's name appeared in the papers. 

“He sent for me about two moDths ago.” said Billy, “and 
he indulged In so much curious talk that I suspected at once 
he must be something to you. First he sounded me to see if l 
was honest, and I made hbu believe I wasn't. Then be told 
me the story of the idol and about your father, and proposed 
that I should try to entice you into his house, for lie believed 
then that you bad the idol in the store, and could he made to 
give it up. I pretended to try my hand at the business au<l 
to fall, but I kept lioldiDg out promises of success. All that 
time I was tracing up the business ami watching Harry' How- 
land. and nt last I did actually get the idol, as you known but 
I was working for your interests. George. Later on, words 
dropped by this madman— aud be certainly was mad— led me 
to believe that he was at the bottom of your being abandoned 
when a baby, and that you were the real heir to your grand- 
father's vast estate, which was turned over to your uncle be- 
cause the courts were made to believe that you were dead.” 

All this aud more Billy Pym told George as they rolled down 
Third avenue in the, elevated train. 

The train had now reached Chatham Square, and the detec- 
tive, motioning George to follow him, hurriedly left it. aud 
turned down Catherine street, following it almost to the river, 
where lie stopped at last before a small shop in the window 
of which pistols, watches, jewelry, and all sorts of odds and 
ends were displayed. 

Over the door was the name M. Mapdeis. The window 
was dark, and the store appeared to lie closed. 

“Come down to the corner. I want to watch hercta few 
moments/' said the detective. "George, how does your head 
feel now?” 

“It aches some, but it dou't seem, to bleed any more. Is there 
any blood on my face?” 

“No! There hasn’t been since we bad it dressed in the drug 
store up Third avenue. It’s a mere scratch, though it might 
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hare been serious. Do you feel equal to undertaking this 
thing, or had you rather leave it to me?” 

"I’m with you in whatever you want to do, Billy.” 

“Well, then, there’s the shop wo are heading for— where we 
stop, I mean. That’s old Mose Handers’ place. He’ll buy 
anything in the way of diamonds, and he's terribly afraid of 
me.” 

“Which would mean tiiat you are not afraid of him, Billy?” 
“Afraid! Not a bit of it! I could railroad Mose to Sing 
Sing to-morrow, aud he knows it, but the old shark is most 
secretive and a terrible liar, of course. If he denies all 
knowledge of the diamond, as he probably will, 1 don't just 
Bee how we are going to reach him, unless wc 1 strike at his 
pocket. Now, then, are you prepared to buy back your dia- 
mond, and what will you give?" 

“Billy, I’m sure I don’t know what to say. I know nothing 
of the real value of the stone." 

"It's immense! It must be. Will you give five thousand 
dollars to get it back quietly without any fuss!” 

"Yes; cheerfully. If that will end the business, but 
Minnie ” 

“I tell you Minnie is all right. Trust her to take care of her- 
self. That girl was born of crooked parents, and brought up 
among crooks, but she herself is as straight as a string.” 
"Billy, 1 beliove you; if I didn't I believe I should die.” 
"llello, hello! What’s ail this,” cried Billy. 

"Simply that I lore Minnie Malloy. She has promised to be 
my wife.” 

“Good enough! You couldn’t hare a better one, George. 1 
was going to say that since you are willing to put up the 
dust for the diamond I might as well go In aud tackle old 
Mose alone. Have you got the dust with you? 1 suppose not, 
of course, but the old man will trust me, I guess.” 

“On the contrary I have,” replied George, eagerly. “Strange 
that I should happen to want it for a purpose like this. 1 
drew out ten thousand from the bank this afternoon for a cer- 
tain purpose which I needn’t explain. As It happened I didn't 
use it, and so it's in my pocket now." 

“Luck! Let’s have five thousand.” 

"Better take it all. Y'ou may need it.” 

“No; five is enough. Mose would never advance more than a 
thousand on the diamond, and If I can’t get it for five I’ll pull 
the shop and take my chances. Look out how yon flash your 
roll. There, I’ve got it. It’s just five, I suppose.” 

"Just five, Billy. I had the money in two packages, live 
thousand in each,” 

“Good enough! Keep walking lip ami down, don’t stand 
here or someone may get on to you. So long, George. I won’t 
be many minutes. If they haven’t been there you’ll see me 
come right out.” 

Tims saying, Billy t’ym walked boldly up to old Mose Men- 
ders' closed shop and shook the door knob. 

George saw him shake it three times, and then the door 
opened and Billy passed inside. 

George walked slowly past the shop. It was still perfectly 
dark, there was no sign of life within. 

As ho reached the next corner— we shall not stale whether it 
was Water street or Trout— a hack drove rapidly up to the 
door of the “fence" and stopped. 

Two men hastily alighted, and then a woman got out 
The men rapped at the door of the feuee in a peculiar way 
aud were instantly admitted, but tbe woman turned and 
walked slowly up Hu* slreet toward George who stood breath- 
lessly watching lier, for the iusmut she turned her face in his 
direction be saw that it was Minnie Malloy. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

MORE MYSTERY. 

“Good-evening, Minnie! Where are you going so fast?” 
George stepped out in front of the advancing girl under the 
electric light. 

“George! Great Heavens! What is this? Oh, George! 
George! I thought you were dead!” 

It was a big mistake to do it so abruptly. 

For a moment George thought he was going to have a case 
of fainting on his haudB, for Minnie staggered against the 
electric light pole and pressed her hand against her heart. 

But George was quick to act. Putting his arm through 
Minnie’s lie led her down the street. 

"Brace up, Minnie! It’s all right,” he whispered, reassur- 
ingly. “Never mind how I escaped. That will keep till la I or. 
Billy did it. Billy is in Mose Manders’ now. He’s after the 

diamond, aud ” 

"And he won’t get it, George." 

"1 think he will. Was that your brother?” 

“Yes." 

"Then Billy was right.” 

"It is my brother, and it’s Peter Macfarlan, his pal. Oh, 
George! I’m thankful I met you. A life may depend upon It 
—a life of great importance to you.” 

"What! What!” 

“Wait! Wo are forgetting the diamond.” 

“Never mind the diamond, Minnie. I don’t care a rap 
whether Billy gets it or not, so long as I’ve got you.” 

“But I care. Do you suppose for an inBtant that I’d go 
back on you, George?” 

"No, Minnie, I don’t." 

“George, listen to me. I was brought up among criminals 
and thieves.” 

“So was 1. Minnie. Don’t you forget that I’m nobody’s son!” 
"Nobody’s son!” cried Minnie, stamping her foot In sudden 
energy. “We’ll see about that! Have I done something for 
you to-night, George, or have I not?” 

“Most decidedly you have, Minnie. You have done the great- 
est thing that any woman can do for a man; you have prom- 
ised to be ray wife." 

"Not that! I don’t mean that! The mystery which has over- 
shadowed your life " 

"Is in a fair way to be solved through your efforts, Minnie. 
It may bring me fortune, and if it docs I shall owe all to you." 

“It will bring you fortune. It has brought you fortune, 
George. Look here." 

They had reached the next electric light pole now, and as 
Minnie suddenly stopped she drew something from Iter pocket 
and placed It in George’s baud. 

How It flashed and glittered! IIow it caught tbe rays of 
light and reflected them back upon George’s astonished eyes 
from its many shining facets. 

“Tit* diamond!" gasped George. "Ob, Minnie, what a girl 
yqn are!” 

“Put it out of sight!" breathed Minnie. "Be quick! 1 picked 
Mil's pocket while we were in the hack. He’s gone in to old 
Mose Manders lo dispose of it. What a row there'll be when 
be finds it gone. Oh, George, how I had to lie to put myself 
in position to do it, to get on good terms with my brother 
again. It. makes me sick to tbipk of it all, but I did it. for 
your sake when 1 believed you dead by my brother’s hand. 

“Do you know where I was going when yon met me? It 
was to the Oak street station to give up my brother, to charge 
him with your murder, for a murderer he is at heart, and lie 
has planned another murder to be done this very night which 
only you aud I can prevent.” 
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Minnie spoke so rapidly and with such earnestness, that 
George was fairly carried away with the torrent of words. 

“What do you mean? What ean we do?” he asked. "I don't 
understand nt all." 

“Follow me. Let my brother escape, if possible, let him 
be caught and punished if lie must. Place yourself entirely in 
my hands, and I believe it lies in my power to-night to prove 
that you are not Nobody’s Son.” 

“And Billy? We must wait for him!” said George, as Minnie 
grasped his arm and tried to draw him away. 

"No, no! We don’t want Billy. We don't want him at all.” 
“But think, Minnie! I cannot desert him.” 

"Let him take care of himself— he is able.” 

“The very words he said about you. Minnie, and Heaven 
knows, he was right, but I hate to desert him, all the same.” 
“You must! For my sake, George.” 

“And why?" 

“Don't argue! Can't you see? If we take Billy into the 
secret Ed is lost. Put yourself entirely in my hands.” 
"Minnie, I'll do it. 1 can refuse you nothing now.” 

"Then follow me, George, and may fleaven grant that we 
are able to prevent this crime." 

Minnie turned and led the way toward South street, casting 
one look back at old Mose Manders’ place before she made the 
move. 

She saw nothing suspicious, nor did George, who looked with 
her, but had they looked one second longer, they would have 
Been Billy Pym hastily leave the shop. 

He saw them— what is more he knew them. 

“George aud Minnie,” he muttered. “For Heaven’s sake 
wkai does this mean?” 

He shot across the street and stole after them, looking back 
at the door which he had just left as he moved away. 

It was hard to keep his eyes on George and Minnie, and on 
that door, too, but Billy did it for the first few moments, and 
then the case grew worse. 

George and the girl were nearing South street and In a 
moment would have turned cither one way or the other, or 
else cross the street to the Catherine ferry-house— it was most 
Important to know which if he intended to follow them up. 

Billy cast one despairing look back at the door, and was re- 
warded by seeing Ed Malloy and Petey come hurriedly out. 
They also turned down toward South street. 

Hurrying on the detective looked ahead again. 

George and Minnie had disappeared. 

CHAPTER XXII, 

THE MAN AT MOTHEB MAG'S. 

The rage into which the young crook flew when he found 
the diamond gone was terrible to witness. 

“I’ve been touched! I’ve been touched by my own sister!” 
were his first words. 

But Billy Pym guessed the truth as soon as he saw the blank 
look on the fellow’s face when he pulled his hand out of his 
pocket empty, and he lost uo time in getting out of the fence, 
leaving old Mose Manders to settle with the crook. 

“Miunie has the diamond, and I must get Minnie,” thought 
the detective. "I don't like the way she has snaked George 
off and left me behind. Who can tell but what the girl Is 
crooked yet?" 

And Billy, who knew Minnie Malloy's past history well, had 
good reason for being alarmed, as he turned the corner of 
South street and looked right and left for George, but in vain, 
if he had gone around into Oliver street, he would bnve seen 
( Verge and Miunie hurrying along on the right hand side; and 
this, in fact, was just the turn the detective made, but be had 
need to be quicker than he was, for before he got around the 


corner. Minnie drew George into a narrow alley, which ran 
between two old-fashioned houses, the outraucc to which was 
Closed by a wooden gate painted green. 

“Stop. Minnie! Why do we go In here?” breathed George. 
“Do you kuow what lies behind here— Mother Mag’s!” 

“Then you do know! Yon haven't forgotten your old life 

yet r 

“No, nor never shall. Why, Minnie, I used to live in the 
front house here when I was a boy.” 

“I know it,” replied Minnie, quietly. "I used to live across 
the way.” 

"What!” 

“Oh, it’s true, George. When you were a little boy 1 knew 
you; we've played together on the sidewalk many a summer’s 
night.” 

“No!” 

“It is so. You have forgotten, but I don't forgot. One night 
when we were sitting on the barrels in front of the cooper's 
shop round the corner you told me that you loved me. Was I 
likely to forget that? You forgot your girl, but I remembered 
my beau. I knew you the moment you first set foot in the 
store.” 

“Then you were not Minnie Mnlioy in those days," said 
George, emphatically. "I know you now, little Mamie Grogan !” 

“Don't stop, George; little Mamie Grogan whose father was 
hanged for murder. Yes, I am your boyish sweetheart. I 
raised myself out of the slums just as you did and I changed 
my name, but you would never have known this if you bad 
not proved that you still loved me. Can you trust me? WIU 
you follow me into Mother Mag's?” 

“Yes,” replied George, throwing his arm around her. “I’ll 
follow you anywhere; lead the way, Minnie. Afterward you 
ean explain.” 

And Minnie walked straight through the alley, entering the 
rear house, a den where many a poor sailor had been made 
way with. George knew very well that this was the reputa- 
tion the place bore. 

The door stood open and the hall was dark, but Minnie bad 
no difficulty in finding her way to the door of the rear room, 
where she knocked. 

There was a shuffling of feet, and in a moment this door 
was opened by a horrible old woman who flashed a lamp in 
their faces. 

“What's wanted?” she demanded. “Who are you? Ah, 
shure and it’s Minnie Grognn! Oh, Lord love ye, girrul, go 
away! Go away!" 

But Minnie was not going away. She pushed past the old 
woman aud shut the door. 

“Remember your promise. Mother Mag!” she said. In low, 
meaning tones. “Remember the night I saved, you from the 
cops. Remember what you said to me then. If ever I wanted 
a favor to come to you and you would grant it. no matter 
what it was. I want a favor to-nigbt, Mother Mag, and so l 
have come!” 

The old woman put down the lamp and stood there In the 
middle of that shabby, dirty room, shaking her head and 
wringing her hands. 

“No, no! Not to-night!" she whined. “Oh. Mamie, go away; 
go away and take yer foine young gentleman wid yez. This il 
no time to ax for favors— you understand, my girrul— yoq 
understand.” 

Now, to a stranger in the slums the old woman’s agitation 
would have been a mystery, but it was not so to George. 

He knew as well as if he had been told that there was ''bust* 
ness" to be done in Mother Mag’s den that night, and although 
tin* old Sing fuih cl to veeogulgt* him. for which lie was devoutly 
thankful, he remembered her perfectly well. 
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There was nothing to be done but to leave It all to Minnie, 
and the girl showed herself entirely equal to the emergency. 

“X’o, Mothc-r Mag!” she exclaimed. “'To-night is the night 1 
know yon are expecting visitors. 1 know who they are and 
ivbnt it means. It is not to be. Mother Mag, and I am here 
to prevent it. The man's life must be spared. He must be 
given tip to me.” 

‘‘Impossible. Mamie! Impossible, my eboild! They’d kill 
me. This is a big ease. 1 to you know who is working the 
little? Do yon know that now?" 

“.My brother! Oil, yes. I know.” 

“Arruli! he has told you! More fool he! Go while there Is 
toirne! Go now, or --area a. it’s too late— too late! They are in 
the alley. I hear them coming. Get in here, and don’t you 
show yourselves if you value roar lives; sure, an’ if there's 
any help for (he poor sucker. I'll do what I can.” 

Hastily opening tie* door of an inner room, where there was 
a dirty bed and a chair or two. Mother Mag pushed Minnie 
Inside. George following in silence. 

"You ks'-o undertaken more than you can carry out, Minnie.” 
be whispered. "What arc we to do? Our lives are not safe 
here." 

"Hush! Wait," breathed Minnie, stooping down and placing 
her eye against the key-hole. 

Heavy foursteps wore heard In the hall outside. George's 
heart '••auk. lie knew only too well what it meant, but Minnie 
knew better than be did, for she could sec when the door was 
opened ai d iwo men came staggering in, hearing a third be- 
tween them. 

Helplessly drunk this third man seemed to be as they 
dropped him on the floor. Belaud the two toughs who did the 
carrying came 1’our-tingered Ed and 1‘etey. bis pal. 

"Look!” breathed Minnie, moving away from the key-hole. 
“Look, George! It's a sailor being shanghaied. Look at bis 
face!" 

George took Ids place at the key-bole and peered into an ad- 
joining room. 

A tall man in the prime of life lay unconscious ipon the 
floor; his features wore bronzed and weather-beaten, but he 
certainly did not look like a drinking man, and more than that, 
he did look astonishingly like George. 

“1 don’t know him, hut heaven help him whoever he Is,” 
wblstx'led tile boy. 

“No, you don't know him, but you should know him,” an- 
swered Minnie. “If my brother tells the truth, he is your 
father. George.” 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

THROt Gif TflU TRAP BOOB. 

“My father!" 

It was a wonder George was not heard in the room outside. 

Minnie clapped her hand over his month and drew him away 
from the door. 

"Would you save him." slm whispered. “Then keep cool! 
I pretended to he friendly witli my brother and I worked him 
so well that I learned of this intended crime. It's an uhl story 
here. George. Knockout drops, a sailor Just in port; into 
Mother Mag's, unit never mu again! Only this man is no 
Bailor, but a passenger, and those two scoundrels are sailors on 
the steamer Buseowen Castle, just in from Hong Koug oil 
whleli he came. They promised this victim to Ed at this hour, 
ind he was Lo he on the wharf at the foot of the street to re- 
ceive him. Diamonds are what Ihey are after. The man is 
loaded with them, so the sailors say. They told Ed that liis 
name was Captain Porterfield and he ai once guessed that he 
must in* something to you.” 

“And Heaven knows he must lie if looks go for anything." 
Msped George. "After what we have heard, Minnie, can we 


doubt that he Is my father, back from China at last! But what 
are we to do? How are we to save him? You know as well 
as I can tell you that If we venture out of this room our lives 
are not worth one minute's purchase. If we were armed we 
might stand some show, but as It is ” 

“As It is you must say what is to be doue,” breathed Minnie, 
“and you must do it quick if you want to save your father's 
life." 

George did not reply; bending down he peered through the 
key-bole again. He saw I’our-iingered Ed in the act of 
searching the unconscious man. From one pocket be took a 
roll of money, from another a bag of Sovereigns- the bag was 
opened and the gold displayed— from another still came a re- 
volver, but the main object of the search was not found. 

“'Where are the diamonds? Where are the diamonds?’’ de- 
manded Four-fingered Ed of the Iwo men who bad brought in 
the victim. “You swore they were on him. but I can't find 
bide nor hair of them -do!” 

“They must lie somewhere about him." replied one of the 
two sailors. ’“I saw him with them spread out iu his state- 
room more than once. Strip his clothes off; they must Ite 
there.” 

"Ob, for the Iovp of Hiviu he quick and stop your jawing!” 
exclaimed Mother Mag, all in a tremble. “We'll have the 
cops down upon us first ycz know.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Ed, springing up. “What 
are you standing in front of that door there for. shivering and 
shaking? There’s something wrong here! Wbo've you got 
hidden iu that room?” 

George heard, and Minnie, too. for the words were spoken 
loud enough to penetrate the door. 

Instead of answering, George stepped across the room and 
gently raised the window. 

“Go. Minnie! Go! Slip in by the back door and through 
the hall— call the police!" be breathed. “I shall fight for my 
father! I’m going into that room!” 

“Never, George! If my brother raises bis band against you 
I’ll kill him! I ” 

Slam— bang! In the same instant something was thrown 
heavily against the door. It Sow open, and Ed Malloy flushed 
the light in ealliug out bis sister's name. 

Iustautl.v George sprang upon Idm, seizing the wretch by the 
throat. 

“Look to yourself, Ed Malloy!" he shouted. “I am desperate! 
That man is my father! Mother Mag’s trap door shall never 
claim him for its own.” 

It was madness— mere madness. 

Not a word was spoken by the toughs, but iu one instant 
George lay unconscious on the floor, knocked out by a blow 
from the clenched fist of Petey. 

“Ob. wurra, wnrra! Don’t kill Hie girrul! Don't kill little 
Mamie, Ed!” cried Mother Mag, for it was brother against 
sister now. and there was no telling where it might have 
ended if Minnie had not fallen iu a faint. 

“Oh. you've killed her! Had cess to ye, you've killed her!” 
groaned the old hag, “but she bad her warning, aud business 
can't be stopped for tbc likes of her.” 

“How came they here, Mag? What docs all tins mean?" de- 
manded Ed, fiercely. “Explain, old woman! Explain!” 

"Explain nothing!" cried Petey. "for here are the diamonds! 
Mother Mag. do your work. Look to the girl, Ed -don't let 
her escape. Of course she picked your pocket- you know of 
what— she must have it ou her now." 

Petey hud been working while Ed talked, aud it was Petey 
who took the buckskin belt from the body of the. unconscious 
man. 

"That's all,” said one of the sailors. "We'\e nothing to do 
with your family quarrels. Finish Die job." 
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‘'"Walt,” interposed Petey. “Search her, Ed. Search her. 
She goes down, too, if it isn't found.” 

While Ed bent over Minnie, and began feeling about her 
dress, Petey dragged Captain Porterfield over into one corner 
of the room, and then seizing George by the heels pulled him 
over alongside of the unconscious man. 

“I,et her go, Mag !” be whispered. "If Mamie comes and 
makes trouble she goes, too — you shall be paid well for this.” 

"Hold on!" cried Ed. "She hasn’t got the diamond. Most 
likely she has given it to him.” 

But he spoke too late. Mother Mag, obeying Petey, had 
touched the secret spring. 

Instantly a section of the floor dropped beneath those two 
unconscious forms, and they vanished like a shot. 

“Look to the girl!" yelled Petey, springing to the inner room, 
but too late to stop Minnie. 

Nobody saw her rise from the floor, but there she was now 
climbing out through the window. 

“I’m after her!” cried Petey. “Stop her in the hall, Ed! 
Burn her! I told you not to trust her! It’s all up with us if 
she gains tho street!” 

Wlmt was the matter with the lock? Why wouldn't the key 
turn? Wlmt ill luck struck Petey and made him stumble and 
measure his length on the bags Hi the baek yard! 

Ill luck for these scoundrels it surely was, but it was good 
luck for Minnie, who ran through the hall and out into the 
alley in time to run into the arms of Billy Pym, who, with 
six policemen, was Just coming through the green gale. 

“Oh. Billy!” she gasped. "Save him! Save him! They are 
murdering George in Mother Mag's!” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

A sudden lu ruing of the tables had taken place in Mother 
Mag's den, all owing to I’ym's quick action. The detective saw 
tile four men drag Captain Porterfield through the green gate 
and like the faithful officer he was, dropped his search for 
George and Minnie, summoned help, and this was liie result. 

Mother Mag, Pour-Angered Ed, Petey and tho two sailors 
were nil under- arrest now, and the diamonds in the hands of 
the police, and Billy had descended by tho ladder which led 
down from the (rap door into the death vault below. 

“They must be there! They must!” cried Minnie, who stood 
beside the officer looking down. “There is no escape from 
Mother Mag's vault, but those wretches had no time to go 
down mid knife their victims and throw their bodies into the 
old sewer, and that's what they meant to do.” 

"The old sewer at tho foot of Oliver street!” cried Billy. 
“Hello! I've hoard of that before. Hoes this, place connect 
with it? Ity Heaven, It docs! I see the opening! Heaven 
help Hie man who goes in through that hole! l'hew! see the 
rats scurry! Wait! I kuow a trick worth two of tills. George 
Isn't dead! Not he! You can't kill that boy! He's trying to 
escape! Stay here, Moran, and watch. I'm off for the moweut. 
Come, Minnie. I know Just what to do!” 

The prisoners had gone before them and were now on their 
way to the Oak street station, and it had nil been done so 
quietly that but few people lmd collected iu front of tie: 
green gate, and most of these bml followed the prisoners. 
Wholi Billy Pym and Minnie passed through the gate there 
was scarcely anyone In sight. 

'1’he fall through the trap-door brought George to his senses, 
and lie lost no time in picking hiuisclf up and striking a match. 

There lay the unconscious man at his feet. AVas this his 
fatliar? George thought so, and as he bent down, tho eyes 
opened and the limn spoke. 

"Come!'' he cried. “I can get yon out of this. Never mind 


the rats; they won’t hurt us. Can you stand? There— lean on 
me. Now we go! It's only a little way. I am George Porter- 
field. I want you to tell me your name." 

“My name, my name!” gasped the man, in a half dazed way, 
as supported by George he crawled in through the old sewer. 
“My name is George Porterfield, too. Can it be that you are 
my sou?” 

Before they reached the end of the old sewer where the tide 
water (lowed in, George knew that he was not and never had 
been Nobody’s Son. 

A few bold strokes would now bring them to safety. George 
threw off ids coat and supported his father while they swam 
out through the mouth of the sewer. 

“Hollo! Where lu thunder did you fellows come from?" 
demanded the watchman on the pier, as they stood there all 
wet and dripping, “and hert comes more! What's all this?” 

A man and a woman were running down the pier. 

"There they are! 1 told you so!" cried Billy Pym. 

“Minnie!" 

“George!” 

They were locked iu each other’s arms iu an instant. 

“But where's the diamond?” demanded Billy. 

“Heavens! It was iu my coat pocket!" gasped George. "I 
threw the coat away.” 

And so it was, and the coat had floated away with the tide, 
ami was never seen more, which statement brings ns right up 
against Hie cud of our slory. for tUc troubles of George Portcr- 
lield., .Ir.. ended -with Ibis, the last of the strange happenings 
of that eventful night. 

It was a flue day overhead and an equally tine one under 
foot, and it was the most memorable day in the life of George 
Porterfield, Jr., for it was his wedding day. At noon precisely 
George was married to Minnie Malloy . 

Billy Pym stood up with him, and Captain Porterfield, re- 
cently from China, and as rich as Croesus, so the papers said, 
played the part of father to both bride and groom. 

George had been declared sole heir to Admiral Porterfield'S 
millious under his grandfather's will, discovered iu the treas- 
ure room, and besides be laid the business — bis business — left 
to him by Mr. Pixloy as a recompense for tho wrong done to 
him iu his childhood. 

And so the mystery of "Nobody's Soli” vanished to t lie 
sound of wedding bells. 

George sticks to business. Fix ley it Co. are still in exist- 
ence, and the firm is rated A A A 3. 

As for die rest. Four-lingered Ed, Petey and the two sailors 
went to Sing Sing. Harry Howland disappeared from the 
city, and old Mother Mag died iu Jail. 

Rich, prosperous, happily married, his father restored to him, 
what does George care about the loss of the big diamond? 

Not a rap! 

Next week's issue will contain "SHORE LINE SAM, THE 
YOUNG SOUTHERN ENGINEER; OR, RAILROADING IN 
AVAR TIMES." By .las. C. Merritt. 
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j suspected anybody. Miss Richmond, on the contrary, <lc- 

STRANGELY MAD. dared that the sate had been robbed by Famum. 

| “Famum heard of the charge with paling cheek?, hut 

only said: ‘I call upon Heaven to witness that I am in- 
By Paul Braddon . 


“Yes,” said the doctor, in response to a question, “we 
often meet with very strange cases. The vagaries of the 
human mind dieeased are something wonderful. And there 
is a wide range of madness — from the person simply foolish, 
or riding a hobby to extremes, to the kleptomaniac, and 
thence in advancing grades to the ubsolute mouthing, 
shrieking mental wrecks.” 

The doctor is a warm friend, and not infrequently, over 
a companionable cigar, I can get him to talk with me about 
the queer cases met with in the long course of his career 
in dealing with insane people. 

“Perhaps one of the oddest eases, in many respects, I 
ever met with was that of Miss Richmond,” said the doctor. 

“Yon see, old Jabez Holt had died, leaving a large for- 
tune. and a will that named as legatees Miss Richmond 
and Henry Farnum, coupled with the condition that they 
were to be married within a month of his decease. In 
ease they did not marry, the fortune was to go to the one 
Who should marry- first; but if neither married within a 
year, then each was to receive the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and the rest of his fortune was to go to some 
kind of an asylum. 

“The will in itself was so odd as almost to satisfy me 
that Jabez himself was not of sound mind. Yet he may 
have been for all that, since he knew that Farnum was the 
accepted suitor for Miss Richmond's hand, and he aimed at 
keeping his fortune as nearly intact as possible. In fact, 
his will contained an explanatory clause somewhat to that 
effect, saying that his experience as a business man had 
shown him that a large sum in one person’s control was 
potent for greater good than an equal sura divided into 
small holdings. 

“Another, peculiar thing- in connection with this Jabez 
was that, foreseeing his death not many months distant, 
he sold all his real estate, converting it principally into 
solid cash, which was kept in a safe close beside the head 
of his bed. 

“Immediately on the terms of the will becoming known, 
Miss Richmond became cold toward her lover. That was 
singular circumstance No. 1. It is easy to see how she 
might have turned against a person who was distasteful 
to her by a term in a will that appeared to force a marriage 
upon her, but it was incomprehensible that it should have 
caused a change of feeling toward a man whom she had 
previously admitted loving. 

“Strange circumstance No. 2 was when Miss Richmond 
attempted to shoot Farnum, crying out that he had de- 
ceived her aud broken her heart. 

“Strange circumstance No. 3 was wheh it became known 
that the safe had been entered and every dollar of the 
fortune stolen. 

“A detective was called in. His examination convinced 
him that the house had not been entered by a professional, 
and he so told both Miss Richmond and Farnum. 

“The latter shook his head, but would not state if he 


“Finding himself apparently balked at every turn by 
the very persons lie was endeavoring to benefit, the detec- 
tive reported at headquarters what little lie had found 
out and requested to be relieved. 

“His request was complied with; but as Miss Richmond 
clamored for further investigation, a new detective was 
set to work. 

j “I knew him well, and chancing to meet him on a train 
not many days after, he spoke of old Jabez Iloit, repeated 
the terms of his will, and inquired if 1 thought the man 
who wrote such an instrument was of sound mind, 
j “Well, we talked a while, and gradually he told me what 
lie had done in the case. 

I “ ‘There is a very large African in that woodpile," he 
said. ‘Of that I am satisfied. The reasonable solution in 
my mind is that Farnum and Miss Richmond have agreed 
to disagree on the marriage question, that neither of them 
is in any hurry to get married to other persons, but that, 
not wishing the fortune to go to an asylum, they com- 
bined forces in a scheme to obtain possession of the for- 
tune and so prevent its going to an asylum. If the old 
man bad appointed executors to his will to take charge of 
the property until its provisions were carried out, this 
would not have happened. As it was, he directed that the 
money should be kept in the safe, in the charge of the two 
legatees, until they had complied with the provisions of 
the will. That would show how certain he felt that these 
young people would not consider it a hardslu'p to get mar- 
ried.’ 

“ ‘Hem !' said I. ‘I thought they wove lovers before the 
old man’s death.’ 

“ ‘So they were — in appearance.’ 

“ ‘By which you mean ’ 

“ ‘Well, I am a detective, and am constantly thrown in 
with a class of people restrained by no moral law. Pos- 
sibly that gives me a poorer opinion of people as a whole, 
but it strikes me that these two were willing to be con- 
sidered lovers while yet in ignorance as to the disposition 
j Holt intended making of his wealth. In other words, if 
the will had shown Farnum to be the heir, I think Miss 
Richmond would have been glad to have the relationship of 
lovers consummated in marriage. And if she had been 
numed as the heiress I think Farnum would have pressed 
His suit most vigorously. But when they found them- 
selves on an even basis, with a distasteful provision at- 
tached, both rebelled against it.’ 

| “The ingenious theory of my friend the detective amused 
me for several hours. It certainly was a clever way to 
account for the train of circumstances, yet it sounded too 
much like a novel to suit my ideas.. 

“That very night I was visited hy a gentleman, who, 
after gaining a promise of secrecy, said : 

“ ‘My name is Farnum, and 1 want your opinion as to 
i the sanity of a lady who was to have been my wife.’ 

I “Naturally I was surprised at thus finding myself in 
i contact with a person of whom I had been talking earlier 
in the day, and who, if the detective’s theory was correct, 
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was engaged with Miss Richmond in an attempt to thwart 
the wishes of Jabez Holt, as expressed in his will. 

“I glanced the man over, and said :: 

“ ‘Is the lady a Miss Richmond ?’ 

“ ‘Yes,’ he said. ‘You have heard of her, then?’ 

“ ‘I have.’ 

“ ‘And seen her?’ 

“ ‘No.’ 

“ ‘I wish you would. She is acting queerly lately. She 
even tried to shoot me, although it is not so very long ago 
that I am confident she loved me dearly.’ 

“ ‘How and where can I see her?’ 

“ ‘At Jabez Holt’s old home. I think you had better 
visit her in the guise of a detective, and be sure to intimate 
that you believe 1 stole the fortune. That will gain her 
confidence at once.’ 

“ ‘It seems singular that she should think you stole it,’ 
I ventured. 

“ ‘It is singular. It surpasses my comprehension. Of 

course, sir, I didn’t steal the fortune, and ’ 

“What?” 

“But lie did not finish the sentence. A thought at that 
moment flashed through my mind. It afforded another so- 
lution to the weh of strange circumstances connected with 
the fortune of Jabez Holt. This was that Farnmn knew 
that Miss Richmond had stolen the fortune from the safe, 
but that he had kept the secret from the detectives. 

“I did not mention my suspicions to Farnum, but told 
him that I would go aud see the lady on the morrow. 

“in accordance with that promise, I the next day pre- 
sented myself at Jabez Holt's recent home. 

■‘I asked for Miss Richmond, saying that I was a detec- 
tive. That obtained me an immediate interview. She eyed 
me eagerly as I entered the room, then said: 

“ ‘Have you a clew? Your coining unsought would in- 
dicate a special reason.’ 

“ ’I think I have reason,’ I said, ‘for thinking that the 

guilty party is ’ 

“ ‘Who?’ she inquired eagerly. 

“ ‘Farnum !’ 

“ ‘I knew it !’ she cried. ‘And he is the man I so fool- 
ishly loved! Neither myself nor Mr. llolt had any idea 
that he was not upright and honorable. But we have been 
so long together that I could not denounce him. And 
yet ’ _ 

“ ‘What?’ 

“ ‘I saw him do it !’ 

“ Indeed ?’ 

“ ‘Yes; but 1 could not give evidence against him. I 
only meant to declare ltis guilt, and leave it to strangers 
to work up the evidence against him.’ 

“ ‘Yonr sentiments do you credit.’ I warmly said, know- 
ing now that I was talking with a person whose mind was 
unhinged. ‘I am sure myself that he did it, aud shall not 
be long in proving him guilty of tire crime. I am of the 
opinion that the money is stiil in this house, and that I 
stand a very fair show of finding it before 1 leave here.’ 
“ ‘You do stand a good chance of finding it/ she said, 
“if you only look sharp — look sharp!’ 

“ ‘And I believe, further, that you saw him hide the 
money, and have only refrained from revealing the fact 
because of the same noble resolve not to testify against one 


whom you for so many years esteemed as noble above all 
men.’ 

“Not wishing to be alone with the woman, or rather be- 
ing desirous of having a witness present, I beckoned Miss 
Richmond’s maid to follow us. 

“From room to room I went, pretending to search each 
with the utmost care, but in reality searching Miss Rich- 
mond’s face with far the greater amount of care. 

“As we were entering the spare chamber of the house 
I noticed that the woman drew a deep breath, and I in- 
wardly exclaimed: 

“ ‘The money is hidden somewhere in this room.’ 

“I said nothing, but made a pretence of searching ihe 
room. At last I stood before the fireplace. I bent down, 
kept her in suspense for a second, then turning, said: 

“ ‘Miss Richmond, here is the hiding place. Remove the 
brass screen and we will find the money.’ 

“ ‘Right !’ she cried. 

“She tore away the brass screen and drew out a large 
chest that filled the aperture. Dragging out some articles 
of wearing apparel, she cried: 

“ ‘See ! There it is. There’s the money ! I saw him 
place it here!’ 

“And there, sure enough, was the money stolen from the 
safe. What the detectives had in vain puzzled over I had 
arrived at in an hour. But it is no reflection on the de- 
tectives, since they are not supposed to be familiar with 
the many phases of insanity. 

“Scarcely were the words across Miss Richmond’s lips 
than she fainted. An hour later consciousness began to 
dawn. She suddenly sprang to her feet, exclaiming: 

“ *1 must hide it — nobody must steal it ! Oh, that fatal 
will! That good old man made a mistake!’ 

“And then the maid and myself saw her stagger across 
the floor as with a heavy load, and go down on her knees, 
raise the cover of an imaginary chest, and place something 
in it. 

“ ‘There/ she said, rising, ‘It is safe now. No one will 
ever think of looking for it there.’ 

“I rudely grasped her by the shoulder then and sharply 
said : 

“ ‘You should not take the money from the safe. Some- 
body may say you stole it/ 

“She turned quickly, looked at me, brushed one hand 
in a dazed way across her forehead, then said: 

“ ‘The money ! Oh, it was stolen by Farnum !’ 

“ ‘It was not. Yon have* hid it in the chest under the 
mantel of the guest chamber.' 

“I could see a great wondering intelligence coming into,, 
her face. Suddenly she flung herself on a sofa and burst 
into tears. 

“Dimly she comprehended what she had done, and when 
Farnum stepped into the room she fell at his knees ami 
begged his forgiveness. He married her a month later.” 
1 drew a deep breath of relief. 

“It was singular,” 1 said. “How do you account for her 
aversion to Farnum and her hiding the money? Was it a 
clear case of madness?” 

“It was. Grief for the loss of Mr, Holt unsettled her a, 
little, and the unsettling was completed by the sense of 
responsibility in connection with so large a sum of money 
in the house.” 
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DIITATION CUT FINGER. 

A cardboard finger. 
ag» carefully bandaged 

with linen, and the 
s,de and end arQ 
\]|L^ ^ — blood-stained. When 

you slip It on your 
\>v finirer and show It to 

f your friends, Just 

/T V give a gruan or two, 

nu so It up, and pull 
g look of pain. You will get nothing but 

Sympathy until you give them the laugh. 
Then duck! Price, 10c., postpaid. 

IL F. LANG. 215 Walworth 8t„ B’klyu, N. Y. 
THE HINDOO WHIRLER7 

A white wood, 
K/ notched stick, 8 % 

I T. ■ ■■ . — — % Inches long, with a 

t P ■ ■ - " i. l' — J pivot at tho end, on 

ms which a metal arm 

'J revolves. Your friend 

scrapes the notches with a toothpick, but he 
cannot make tho metal arm spin unless he 
understands the secret. You can scrape the 
stick In a certain way. and the m<*ial whirls 
to the right. Scrape the same way. and at 
the word of command you can make it re- 
vdlve In the opposite direction. A mystifying 
novelty which will puzzle and amuse every- 
body. Price, 10c., postpaid. 

M. O’NEILL. 425 W. 50th St., N. Y. 

THE SURPRISE FOUNTAIN PEN 
_ ■ n . iiL i* i^» «m A novelty of the 
greatest merit! It 
looks just like a gen- 
■ngrri SIFTI M — *arx 1 ltlne fountain pen. But 
iriivrm . ifcgn It Ttmfa where 

the joke comes In. If 

I f ou take off the cover, a nice, ripe. Juicy 
emon appears. Then you give ike friend 
you lend it to the merry “ha-ha.** You 
might call It an everlasting jnkr because you 
can use it over and over again. Price, by 
mall, postpaid, 10 c. 

WOLFF NOVELTY CO.. 20 W. 2fith fit.. X. Y 


NO TOBACCO 
NO FIRE 
NO MATCHES 


ALWAYS KF.ADY. 

AGENTS WANTED— Sand 12 cents Is stamps for tt 
I. <& M. NOVELTY WORKS. 
738-740 Madison St., Chicago, 111. 


u IKYK&Rf P INK” The mysterious, wonderful 
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Dept. K., Cmn., O. 
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big game rifle that tho 
famous hunters use t 

The No. 6 single shot has 
tapered barrel, case-hardened 
frame, genuine walnut stock and 
fore-end. rifle butt plate, rear and 
tang peep sight. 

Shoots .22 short, .99 long and 
.22 long rifle cartridges. Also 
made to shoot .39 short rlm-fire 
cartridges. 

You’ll actually be surprised at 
its moderate price. Ask your 
dealer. 

FREE — Set of targets. Write to- Jan 


THE TOM-TOM DRUM. 


jy Hold tlie drum In one hand 

ind with the thumb cf lue other 
kA^ aT ^ rcatlns against the aide of the 
r^rjgKS / 7% drum manloulale the drumstick 
-" -a-* I with the fingers of the same 

hand (as Indicated in the cut). 

~ With practice It Is possible to 
attain as great skill as with a real drum. The 
movable sounding hoard ran be adjusted for 
either heavy or light playing. They are used 
Bsveaslvely in schorls for murehlng. 

Price, 10c. each, delivered free. 

J. KENNEDY. 303 West ItfTtl, «(.. N. V. 
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THE LITTLE GEM TELEPHONE. 

The transmitter In 
tbla telephone le 
made from the be 3 t 
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will last a long time; 
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cord; the only real 
telephone fbr tho 
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them. Price, 12c., postpaid. 
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very laughable practical 
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kVhan told, aan<l uj#i.0u ar.d rifla will ha ««nt mu atone*. 
GATES MFC. CO., DEPT. 604, CHICAGO. 


MX Wk>-Look right (hmajh your frifmh 
JA ff OS g with Uia lift lo matnunanC B*« 
” " thabonaoof tl-.obody. Its (great, 
Sattafactiun Guarajitoad . S«Dt neatly packed for 10| 

Bead today. Z-Kajafg. Co., 4. u . Chicago, 


Ing tbocard around and around In order to read It. 
Tbe turning of the curd causes the dark clue to 
blacken the reader's fingers. 

Price IO cents each by mall, postpaid. 

J. KENNEDY, 303 VtVst 127th_8t. t N. Y. 

CARD THROUGH THE HAT TRICK 

With this trick you bar- 
4 row a hat, and appar- 

f ♦ ontly shove a card up 

J; n ?, through the crown, 

Jr ^!V without Injuring the 

m card or hat. The oper- 

a atton can be reversed, 

a the performer seemingly 

pushing the card down 
through the crown Into 
^ the hat again. It Is a 

trick which will puzzle 
and interest the closest observer and detection 
la almost Impossible. It Is so simple that a 
child can learn how to perform It in a few 
minutes. 

Price 10 cents each, by mall, p«t-paid 
M. O’NEILL, 423 W. COtU St„ N. Y. 


STEM 

wi»« 

J 


VANISHING PACK OP 
CARDS.— You exhibit a 
neat black card case, you 
request from the audi- 
ence a ring, a watch, 
bracelet, or other Jewelry 
articles. Y'ou propose to 
fill the case with a pack 
of cards. After doing so, 
the pack of cards disap- 
pear from the case, and 
the jewelry novelties ap- 
pear Instead. 

Price by mall, postpaid, 

Wc. 

J. KENNEDY, 

30& Wmi 127th St., N. I. 


^BEAOTIf l/LLT ENGRAVED, PtHvi WATCH, wjual 
• -Ain *ppa*f(ujc« to Solid Qctd Wax 1 , AuiiricaD cnaAf, 
i^Jri.u*jilM<16yaart aadaboaoilfal IUa; 
wiJj aa lea. BluncuA. tot oaR1*g 
*0 gaokan* of twaoufcl hlgti 
pfrrada ari poat wdi at lOo a paak*c^ ‘ 
r 0nUr SO yackafe.% aad wtuxi aold. ,«r tl 
■ J2. tad vavlliroaltiralTiaad jpoattx. 


Air. CHICAGO 


a sff l * so a r* cTs ds 

ail On Mr paaka^a. Ord.r 
will fo-ilay — W tan ao[ 4 . aattd $ 1.00 as 4 racalva ViOLlft. ala, proino'lj. 

•-Kf.au-> run.H.1 BATES Mr (3. AOB.CHUIUU 



THE .TUMPING BEAN. 

O The funniest thin* 
out! You place them 
^ in a plate, and they 

suddenly hop up Into 

the air with tho most 
astonishing agility. 
These queer little fol- 
lows aro guaranteed to mystify the smart eat 
professor by their mysterious actions. Nobody 
can account for their funny movements. More 
fun than a circus! Get a few and watch their 
strange Jumps. Price, Be. each, or 0 for 25c. 


VANISHING AND RE- 
APT EARING EGG,— Very 
easy to perform and 
It produces a marvelous 
and mystifying effect. Egg 
Is made to appear and 
vanish right before the 
eyes. Beautifully made. 

Pries, 25c. 

M. O'NEILL. 

4*5 W. 59th St., N. Y. 


.1 nil’INC CARD.— A 

pretty little trick, easy to 
Perform. Effect : A select- 
ed card returned to the 
drrk Jumps high Into the 
air at the performer’s com- 
mand. Pack is held In one 
hand. Price of rpparatut. 
with enough cards to per- 
form the trick. lOr. 

M. O'NEILL. 

425 TV. 66th St.. X. Y. 


IT* 1 Bo *- 

/Jy cannot be made to lie down, 

irtail and yet by simply passing 

irnff ia the hand over It, the per- 

former causes It to do so. 
This trick affords great 
amusement, and is of convenient size to carry 

about Price, 10c 

J. KENNEDY, 303 West l*7tb 8t„ N. Y. 


CACKOO OH SNEEZING POWDER. 

The greatest fun-maker of 
^ _ (hem all. A small amount 

■ -A of this powder, when blown 

in a room, will cause 
tverj'one to sneeze without 
anyone knowing where it 
comes from. It is very light, will float In tho 
air for some time, and penetrate every nook 
and corner of a room. It Is pcrfecttly harm- 
less. Cachoo Is put up In bottles, and one 
bottle contains enough to be used from 10 to 
15 times. Price, by mall. 10c. each; 3 for Lie. 
WOLFF NOVELTY CO., 29 W. 26tii 8t.. N. Y. 


THE DEVIL’S CAUD TRICK.— From three 
cards held in the hand anyone Is asked to 
mentally select one. All three cards are 
placed In a hat anil the performer removes 
first the two that the audience did not select 
and passing the hat to them tholr card has 
mysteriously vanished. A great climax; 
highly recommended. Price, 10c. 

II. F. LANG, 215 Walworth St.. B’Ulyn.. N. Y 


FOUR WEEKS <A LOUD BOOK). 

Has the absolute and sxaot 
shape of a book In cloth. Up- 
on tho opening of the book, 
after having It set up accord- 
jplg j^pSaMlI lng to directions furnished, a 
JfS-\ loud report similar to that of 

?! a pistol-shot will be heard. 
SjfljjusXsiS r much to the amazement and 
surprise of the victim. Caps 
not mailable; can be bought 
at any toy store. PtIcc, 65c. by mail, postpaid. 
If. F. LANG, 215. Walworth fit., B’klyn, N. Y. 


GOOD LUCK BANKS. 
Ornamental as well as useful. 
Made of highly nickeled brass. 
Jt holds just One Dollar. When 
tilled It opens Itself. Remains 
locked until refilled. Can be used 
as a watchcharm. Money refund- 
ed if not sailslled. Price, 10c. 
by mall. 

L. SENA REN S. 

347 Wlnthrop St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


APPEARING BILLIARD BALL.— A solid 
billiard ball, beautifully made, '-an be made 
to appear In the bare hands with the sleeves 
rolled back to elbows. Very tlr.e and easy 
to do. Price, 35c. 

M. O'NEILL, 425 TV. 56tl» St.. N. Y. 


O The best yet! Right 
fro m the mint! We 
rj) I 1 sell for 10c. , postpaid, a 
\mZs real mysterious trick 
that can be done with- 
out practice. The outfit consists of 2 metal 
rings, a cover on which to do the trick, and 
the picture board which seemingly doea it all. 
Take any coin, Just place the ring over it, 
say "Go!” and it goes without touching It; 
say "Come!” and it comes back. Really 
olev4r, and your money back If you want It. 
Bend for wholesale price. 

WOLFF NOVELTY CO., 29 W. 2«th 8t„ N. Y, 


RISING PICKCIL. 
-^* i fgBf P —The performer cx- 

htblta an ordinary 
P 0r ‘ cl1 anrl shows it 
nffisW/' &&&&: - mk l °P and bottom. The 

pencil is laid on the 
fa J palm, the performer 

/I calling attention to 

. a S fc V his hypnotic power 

over innate objects. 
Tho P enc, l seen 
slowly to rise, fol- 
lowing the move- 
^ ments of the other 

hand. The witnesses are asked to pass their 
hand around It to assure themselves no 
thread or hair Is used. Price, 25c. 

J. KENNEDY, 303 West 127tl» St., N. Y. 


SPIRIT .SI, ATK- WRITING. — No trick has 
ever puzzled the scientists more and created 
a greater sensation than the famous spirit- 
writings which appear between sealed slates 
which have freely been shown cleaned, care- 
fully tied together and given to a spectator to 
hold. These spirits answer questions. Sold 
by us complete, slates and secret. No chem- 
ical used. Price. 75c. 

1U. O’NEILL, 425 W. Ofllh St., N. Y. 


SURPRISE PERFUME 
BOTTLE. 

Those In the Joke may freely 
smell the perfume in the bottle, 
but the uninitiated, on removing 
the cork will receive the contents 
In his hands. This Is a simple 
and olever Joke. 

Price, 10c. each by mall, post- 
paid; 3 for 25c. 

H. F. LANG, 

916 Wslwsrth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


^ . THE OBEDIENT 

AST e *5J "" »V\ BALL.— An old re- 

*» liable, especially 

V Jr adapted to begln- 

tiers, us it Is easy 
to perform and the 
effect is quite perplexing. This is an especi- 
ally nice made piece of apparatus. Regardless 
of its age It is little known to persona not 
connected with magic. Price, 15c. 

U. F. LANG, 215 Walworth 8t., B’kljn, N. Y. 


DING-A-LING. 

A new and Interesting game. 
It consists of a 9% Inch wooden 
racquet, with a cup near the end, 
to which a bell Is fastened by a 
14-Inch Btrlng. The object Is to 
toss the bell and see how often It 
can be brought back into the cup. 

Price, 12c. each, postpaid. 

M. O’NEILL, 

425 W. 56th St., N. Y. 


“KNOCK-OUT** CARD TRICK.— F!rc c!trds 
are shown, front and hack, and there are no 
two cards alike. You place some of them In 
a handkerchief and asl: any person to hold 
them by the corners in full view of the audi- 
ence. You now take the remaining card? and 
request anyone to name any card shown. This 
done, you repeat the name of the card and 
state that ycu will cause It to Invisibly leave 
your hand and pass Into the handkerchief, 
where it will be found among tho other card*. 
At the word "Go!” you show that the chosen 
curd has vanished, leaving absolutely only 
two cards. The handkerchief Is unfolded by 
any person, and In It is found the Identical 
card. Price, 10c. 

M. O'NEILL, 425 W. BCtli St.. N. Y. 


MAGIC CARD BOX. — A very cleverly made 
box of exchanging or vanishing cards. In fact, 
any number of tricks of this character can be 
performed by it. A very necessary magUnl 
accessory. Price, 15c. 

M. O'NEILL, 425 TV. SCI!* St., N. Y. 


T n E SPOTTER, 
OR THE EDUCAT- 
ED PIE.— The per- 
former exhibits a 
die. The Ace of 
Spades and five cards 
are now taken from 
a pack. The Ace of 
Spades la thoroughly 
shuffled * 


THE Fltiv- 

Vi&v CESS OF YO- 
\ Y/ ^ k jC A U D 

the form of a fan and n 
spectator Is requested to 
mentally aelod one of the 
frift % four. The cards are now 
T.:fv£? shuffled nrtd one 1* openly 
taken may and placed In 
I. Tho performer rewarM that h» 
i the card m.ur.jliy selected try the 
The thre* card? are now displayed 
select °d card is fojnd to be missing. 
In hi» 4 «iike( the performer removes 
ilio tho chosen curd. Price. lie, 

INEDY, 363 Weal 127th St., X. X. 


.. — , with the 

II other cards, which 
14 k I k' ure then piaced face 
* '• ■ ^ down in a row on 
the table. Tho die Is now thrown, and as If 
embodied with superhuman intelligence, the 
exact position of the Ace is indicated. With- 
out touching the die, the performer picks up 
the cards, gives them a complete shuffle and 
again spreads them out. The die Is rolled as 
before by any person, and Is seen to come to 
u stop with the locating number uppermost. 
The card Is turned over and found to cone- 
rnond in position Price, lfin. 

II. F. LANG, 215 Walworth St., B'kiyn, N. Y. 


THE MULTIPLYING CORKS. — r A small 
round oev is Bkov.n to be empty and one of 
the spectators U t* Mowed to p!a-:c» three corks 
In it. The cover lx put on and tho box is 
handed to one nf the Kpedfiturs, whe, upon 
removing the co\t*r, flude six cork a in the box. 
Three oi ihe corl ~ are how ir.ail^ to vanish n-j 
mvstvrfuur Jy a» l hoy onr>&. Vary deceptive. 


It. F. LANG, 210 TYal worth 9t. f B’kljn. N. Y. 
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One Copy Six Months $1.25 
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Postago Frea. 

MOW TO SEND MO.NEY-Atonr risk lend P.O. Money Order, Check, 
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BRIEF, BUT POINTED. 


David McKay, who recently took up his residence at 
North Adams, Mass., has until a short time ago followed 
the occupation of coal miner. Mr. McKay is fifty-seven 
years old, arid claims the distinction of never having done 
a day’s work aboveground. 

A long-suffering wife in Markleville, Inch, has a hus- 
band who spends most of his time in the three liquor 
saloons of the town. The other day she armed herself 
with a piece of hoard, and collared her festive lord in tho 
back room of one of the saloons, nmoug his gay com- 
panions. She threw him across her knee and vigorously 
spanked him with tho hoard, to the great glee of his com- 
rades. Then, clutchiug him by the ear, she led the 
trembling toper homo. 

The only paper in Minnesota printed and edited by In- 
dians, the Pipestone Peace Pipe, has just made its ap- 
pearance and will be issued henceforth bi-monthly. It 
■will be devoted to news of the ( lovernment Indian school 
here and to general items of interest to Indians. Its title 
seems singularly appropriate and its aim shall be ever to 
disseminate the seeds of peace and progress and to assist 
in hurrying on the happy day when, if the Manitou should 
again descend and stand upon the red crags of the quarry 
he should find his children red and white alike working to- 
gether in harmony and glaring equally the harvests he has 
prepared for them. 

Ty Cobb recently said: ‘‘Good habits are essential in 
baseball. T am not going to dwell upon the moral aspect 
of good habits, but good habits lead to a steady nerve and 
a good eye, without which no one can become a great ball 
plaver. All grfat ball placers are those who play with their 
brains, and, having that very useful commodity, possess 
also the knowledge of what good health means and arc 
careful to conserve it. All have different rules as to how 
to keep in the best of physical condition, but in the long 
run they all mean about the same thing. If a boy lives 
a sane life, conforming only to the reasonable rules which 
make for health, it follows that he will go into the game 
physically fit. What other rules he follows arc merely a 
matter of sentiment. 


It has been recently estimated that for each minute of 
time the civilized nations of the world strike 3,000,000 
matches. This is said to be the average for every minute 
of the twenty-four hours of the day. Fifteen hundred 
billion is the number for the entire year, and those per- 
sons who live under the American flag are charged with 
consumption of one-half of this amount. The importance 
of the industry which turns out the little splinters of 
wood tipped wifh sulphur or some other material ignited 
by friction is only recognized when the average smoker 
tries to contemplate his predicament if he had to go back 
to the time when he had to coax a spark from a tinder box. 
Small and insignificant as it is, the match demands as 
much attention in the choice of wood involved in its man- 
ufacture as any other forest product. Only the choicest 
portions of the best trees are suitable. Sapwood, knotty or 
cross-grained timber will not do. Instead of being a by- 
product, the little match is turned nut at hundreds of mills 
over the country, where the by-products are bulky objects, 
like doors, sash, shingles, sidings, posts and cordwood. The 
pines, linden, aspen, white cedar, poplar, birch and willow 
arc the most suitable match timbers. 


OUR COMIC COLUMN. 


At the Seaside. — Sal— Say, Si. what's them ropes for? 
Si — 1 reckon to keep the ocean tide in. 

Martha — l meant to come to sec you while you wore 
sick. Mary. Mary — Well. I couldn't ‘toy sick all sum met 
to oblige you. 

Little Millie — Gram lad, wiiaf: makes a man always give 
a woman a diamond engagement ring? Grandfather— 
The woman. 

“The old man doesn't speak any foreign language, does 
he?” “No. He's just a plain, downright, honest, no- 
slyle, bard- work in’, money-makin’, i'amily-supportim 

American.” 

Teacher — Which is grammatically i-orrect : “The wages 
of sin are death,” or “The wages of sin is death?” — Miss 
Prim — Don't you think, teacher, that: “salary” is a more 
elegant term? 

“Look at (bat pnlled-up thing coming this way!”. said 
the first tack, as the pneumatic tire approached. “If it 
makes anv attempt to run over me,” said the second tack, 
“I'll take the wind out of it.” 

Slvc was only a substitute teacher, still she should have 
known better. "Suppose,” said she in the mental arith- 
metic lesson — “Suppose Mary has live oranges and Gladys 
gave her eleven more. Then, if Mary gave Winifred six, 
how many would she have left?” There was a long pause. 
“Well?” she prompted, impatiently, “it’s easy enough.” 
"Please, teacher,” spoke up the smallest girl, “we always 
do our sums in apples.” 



spr Latest Issues 


“WILD WEST WEEKLY’ 

472 Young Wild West and "Tricky Tony 

or, Tbe Roughest Greaser In Arizona. 
478 Young Wild West Escaping n Cross Fire; 

or. Arietta and the Flag of Truce. 

474 Young Wild Weat Saving the Mall Coach; 

or. Tbe Hose of the Mountain. 

478 Young Wild West's Gallop for Gold; or. 
Arietta utid the Mine Owner. 

476 Young Wild West "llusting" the Buckera; 

or, The Cowboy Who "Touched 
Leather. 

477 Young Wild West Rescuing His Sweet- 

heart ; or. Tbe Best Shot of All. 


478 Young Wild West Foiling the Raiders; 

or, Taking a Long Chance. 

479 Young Wild West Corrallng the Creeks: 

or. Arietta and the Redskins Round 
Up. 

480 Young Wild West’s Wprnlng: or, The 

Secret Band of the Gulch. 

481 Young Wild West After Big Gstne; or, 

Arietta and the Hunters’ Trap. 

482 Young Wild West’s Clean Sweep ; or, 

The Reformation of Reckless Camp. 

483 Young Wild West and the Hoodoo Claim; 

or Arietta and the Keg of Nuggets. 


484 Young Wild West and "Cinnamon 

Hank or, The Grudge of the Gila 
Giant. 

485 Young Wild Wcst’a Scrimmage With 

Sioux ; or Arietta and tbe Renegade. 

486 Young Wild West Racing the Cowboys: 

or. Saving a Doomed Ranch. 

487 Young Wild West’s Biggest Fanout; or, 

Arietta and tbe Lost Prospectors. 

488 Young Wild West Saving a llupdred 

Thousand ; or, The Shot That Stopped 
the Train. 


TAME &, FORTUM E WEEKLY” 

817 The Stolen t hart : or, The Treasure of 

the Cataract. 

818 A Game Young Speculator ; or. Taking a 

Chance ou the Market (A Mali 
Street Story. » 

819 Cbarlio Crawford s Claim ; or. From 

High School to Mining Camp. 

820 An othce Boy s Luck ; or, Tbe Lad Who 

Got the TipB. (A Story of Wall 
Street.! 

821 Out for Uls Rights ; or. Starting a Busi- 

ness on His Nerve. 


322 After the Last Dollar ; or, Tbe Wall 

Street Boy Who Saved His Boss. 

323 Fresbfrom the West: or. The Lad Who 

Made Good in New York. 

324 Boss of Wall Street: or, Taking Chances 

on the Curb. 

325 Dick tbe Runaway ; or, The Treasure of 

the Isle of Fogs. 

326 In the Game to Win : or, Beating tbe 

Wall Street "Bulls.’’ 

327 A Born Salesman ; or, A Young Money- 

maker on the ltoad. 

828 Dick Dalton, Young Banker; or. Corner- 
ing tbe Wall Street "Sharks.” 


829 A Poor Boy's Luck : or, Tbe Rise of a 
Young Builder. 

330 A *50,00<l Deal ; or, Hal Hardy, tbe Wail 

Street Wizard 

331 Blllly, the Blacksmith ; or, From Auvil 

to Fortune. 

332 Sharp aud Smart, the Young Brokers, 

and How They Made a Million I A 

Wall Street Story.) 

333 Driven from School j or, The Pirate's 

Buried Gold. 

384 A Bright Boy Broker: or. Shearing Hie 
Wall Street "Lambs." 


“SECRET SERVICE" 

666 Th* Bradys Under Sealed Orders ; or, A 

Secret Service Case from Panama 

667 Tbe Bradys aud tbe "Cou" Man ; or, A 

Clever Crook from Chicago. 

668 Tbe Bradys' Triple Trail ; or. Tracked 

Through Three Cities. 

669 The Bradys and Captain Carter; or, The 

Clew that Came by \Virele8s. 

670 The Bradys in "Little Africa or. Ten 

Hollis of Deadly Peril. 

871 The Bradys Three Ball Clue; or, Held 
in tbe ilousc of Mystery. 


672 The Bradys and "Kid Kennedy or. Hot 

Work In Battle Row. 

673 The Bradya and the Midnight Special ; 

or, After the Post Office Thieves. 

674 The Bradys and the Five Gold Bullets ; 

or. Tbe Boldest Plot for Years. 

675 The BradyB After tbe Missing Aviator; 

or. Chasing a Curloua Clew. 

076 The Bradys and the Blind Boy ; or, Solv- 
ing au Fast Side Mystery. 

677 The Bradys and Captain Candlestick ; or, 
Showing Up a Slick Swindler. 


678 The Bradys and the Chinese Queen ; or. 

The Case that Puzzled Poll Street. 

679 The Bradya’ Bag of Gold ; or, Rounding 

Up the Mining Sharks. 

680 The Bradys and the River Rats ; or, Out 

On a Revenue Case. 

681 The Bradys in Death Swamp; or. Down- 

ing a Desperate Band. 

682 The Bradys aud the Bundle Boy ; or. 

The Fate of Fdilie Mot-flu. 

083 Tbe Bradys' Mysterious Clew ; or. The 
Secret of the Seven Sevens. 


“WORK AND WIN” 

673 Fred I'earuot and "Special Jack;" or, 

uut with a Boy Engineer. 

674 Fred Fearnot. a Mountain Mine; or. Find- 

ing Uold Above the Clouds. 

675 Fred Fearuot ou the Five-yard Line ; or. 

A Hard Battle to Win. 

676 Fled Fearnot aud the Boy Drummer ; or, 

Lively Times on tbe ltoad. 

677 Fred Fearuui s Meld Day , or, The Great 

Athletic Meet. 

67S Fred Fearuot a Long Kick ; or, The Goal 
That Won the Game. 


679 Fred Fearnot and "Husky Jim ;’’ or, The 

Strongest Boy In Town. 

680 Fred Fearnot and the Gypsy Boy ; or. 

Under a Strange Spell, 

681 Fred Fearnot and the Boys of White 

Lake ; or, Great Sport on the Ice. 

682 Fred Fearoot'a Lucky Leap ; or, Finding 

a Fortune by Chance. 

683 Fred Fearuot a Drive for a Goal ; or, 

Playing Hockey to Win. 

684 Fred Fearnot and the Town Toper : or. 

Saving a Boy from Itulu. 


685 Fred Fearnot Lost in the Sduw ; or. After 

Big Game in tbe Norfh. 

686 Fred Fearnot s Return to the Stage : or, 

Playing His Best Part. 

687 Fred Fearuot aud "Skating Sara;" or. 

Trimming the 'Top Notthers. 

688 Fred Fearnot s Rough Ride; or, Over 

the Rockies on Horseback. 

689 Fred Fearnot and "Snow Shoe Sam:" or. 

Four Days in a Blizzard. 

690 Fred Fcarnui s Boy Enemy; or, Showing 

Him Right From Wrong. 


“THE LIBERTY BOYS OF ’76” 

665 Thu Liberty Boys Foiled . or, Betrayed 

ny a Spy. 

666 The Libel ty Hoys Mountain Battle; or. 

Fighting the Redskins. 

667 The i.ibeity Boys Mai nag. or. Stand- 

ing io rue cuiurs. 

568 Tin Liueiiy Boys Tak.dg a Dare; or, 
t Uil.ug tne Lueiny a Rum 
66b Tbe Libel ly kuji. in riUia Swamp, or, 
i-tglutog liuiu lor r i re u i un 
870 The Libel ty Luys uuu >.u>poial Casey; 
or, ’X blush, eg the Renegades. 


671 The Liberty Boya in the Frozen Lands: 
or, Watching the Country s Foes. 

572 The Liberty Boys Tricking the Red- 

coats; or. The Guusnmn ut Valley 
Forge. 

573 Tbe Liberty Boys in Distress; or. 

Hemmed in by Dangers. 

574 The Liberty Boys and the Idiot Spy; or. 

Running Down tbe Skinners. 

575 Tbe Liberty Boys’ Fire Raft; or, Scorch- 

ing tbe Redcosta. 

576 The Liberty Boys Cunning Trap; or, 

The Traitor’s Secret. 


577 Tbe Liberty Boy s' Girl Friend ; or, Do- 

ing Good \\ or k. 

578 Tbe Liberty Boys Desperate Fight ; or. 

The Retreat From Usenet. sack. 

579 The Liberty' Boys and the Witch of 

Harlem ; or, Beating die ness.auu. 

580 The Liberty Roys in. Lone Mountain ; or, 

Surtouuuud by tue British. 

581 Tbe L.berty Boys uuu "Horseshoe 

Jones, oi, Tbe Work of a Baeswuoas 
. Spy. 

5S2 The Liberty Boya' Irish U.flemttn ; or, A 
Deaasuuc Against tue British. 
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— LATEST ISSUES— 

688 The Lost Schoolshlp ; or, Twenty Boys Afloat. By Capt. Tbos. 

H. Wilson. 

689 Wall Street Will ; or. Winning a Fortune In a Week. By a 

Retired Banker. 

690 10,000 Miles from Home : or, The Boy Ivory Hunters of the 

Congo. By Richard It. Montgomery. 

691 Toney, the Boy Clown ; or. Across the Continent with a Circus. 

By Berton Bertrew. 

892 The White Nine; or, The Race for the Oakville Pennant. By 

Howard Austin. 

893 The Red Caps or. The FlreboyB of Boylston. By Ex- FI re Chief 

Warden. 

89-1 The Star Athletic Club ; or. The Cbumplons of the Rival Schools. 
By Richard R. Montgomery. 

696 The Discarded Son ; or. The Curse of Drink. By Jno. R. Dowd. 
696 Molly, the Moonlighter; or, Out on the Hills of Ireland. By 
Allan Arnold. 

•97 A Young Monte Crlato ; or, Back to the World for Vengeance. 
By Jab. C. Merritt. 

•98 Wrecked to an Unknown Sea; or. Cast on a Mysterious Island. 
By Capt. Thoa. H. Wilson. 

699 Hal Hart of Harvard ; or, Cattle Life at Cambridge. By Howard 

Austin. 

700 Dauntless Young Douglas; or, The Prisoner of the Isle. By Allan 

Arnold. 

701 His Own Master; or, In Business for Himself. By Allan Draper. 

702 The Lost Expedition : or. The City of Skulls. By Berton Bertrew. 

703 Holding Ilia Own; or. The Brave Fight of Bob Carter. Jas. C. 

Merritt. 

704 The Young Mounted Policeman. A Story of New York City. Rich- 

ard R. Montgomery. 

For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent to any address on 

FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher. 


705 Captain Thunder ; or, The Treasure Hunters of Robber's Beet 

Capt. Tbos. H. Wilson. 

706 Across the Continent In a Wagon. A Tale of Adventure. Qen*l 

Jas. A. Gordon. 

707 Sixteen Years in Siberia; or, 2,000 Miles In Search of a Name. 

By Allan Arnold. 

708 The Slave King; or, Fighting the Despoller of the Ocean. By 

Capt. Thoa. H. Wilson. 

709 The Sian in the Iron Cage; or, Which Was the Boy? By Berton 

Bertrew. 

710 With Stanley on His Last Trip ; or, Emin Pasha's Rescue. By 

Jas. C. Merritt. 

711 Appointed to West Point; or, Fighting His Own Way. By Gen'l 

Jas. A. Gordon. 

712 The Black Magician, and Hla Invisible Pupil. By Richard U. 

Montgomery. 

713 In the Phantom City; or, The Adventures of Dick Daunt. By 

Allvn Draper. 

714 The Mad Maroon; or. The Boy Castaways of the Malay Island. 

By Howard Austin. 

715 Little Red Cloud, the Boy Indian Chief. By An Old Scout. 

716 Nobody's Son ; or, The Strange Fortunes of a Smart Boy. By 

Bertou Bertrew. 

717 Shore Line Sam. the Young Southern Engineer; or, Railroading 

In War Times. By Jas. C. Merritt. 

718 The Gold Queen; or. Two Yankee Boys in Wever Never Land. By 

Howard Austin. 

719 A Poor Irish Boy ; or. Fighting His Own Way. By Allan Arnold. 

720 Big Bone Island ; or. Lost In the Wilds of Siberia. By Capt. 

Thus. II. Wilson. 

721 Roily Rock ; or, Chasing the Mountain Bandits. By Richard R. 

Montgomery. 

722 His Last Chance; or, Uncle Dick's Fortune. By Allyn Draper, 

receipt of price, 6 cents per copy, in money or postage stamps, by 

- 168 West 23d St., New York. 
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No. 43. HOW TO BECOME A MAGICIAN. 

— Containing the grandest assortment of mag- 
ical Illusions ever placed before the public. 
Also trlclts with cards, incarnations, etc. 

No. 45. THE BOYS OF NEW 1 0RK MIN- 
8 IK EL GLIDE AND JOKE BOOK.— Some- 
thing new and very Instructive. Every boy 
•Imuid obtain this book, as It contains full 
lust rwM Ions for organizing an amateur min- 
strel troupe. 

No. IK. HOW TO BUILD AND SAUL 
CANOES.— A handy book for boys, containing 
full directions for constructing canoes and the 
most popular manner of Balling them. Fully 
lllustruted. 

No. 49. HOW TO DEBATE.— Giving rules 
for conducting debates, outlines for debates. 

? uestlons for discussion, and the best sources 
or procuring Information on the questions 

given. 

No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANI- 
MALS. — A valuable book, giving Instructions 
In collecting, preparing, mounting and pre- 
serving birds, animals and Insects. 

No. 51. IIOW TO DO TRICKS WITH CARDS. 
— -Containing explanations of the general prin- 
ciples of sleight-of-hand applicable to card 
tricks: of card tricks with ordinary cards, and 
not requiring slelght-of-hand; of tricks involv- 
ing sleight-of-hand, or the use of specially 
prepared cards. Illustrated. 

No. 52. HOW TO PLAY CARDS.— Giving the 
rules and full directions for playing Euchre, 
Crlbbage, Casino. Forty-Five, Bounce. Pedro 
Bancho. Draw Poker, Auction Pitch. All Fours, 
and many other popular games of cards. 

No. 53. IIOW TO WRITE LETTERS.— A* 
wonderful little book, telling you how to write 
to your sweetheart, your father, mother, sister, 
brother, employer; and. In fact, everybody and 
anybody you wish to write to. 

No. 54. IIOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE 
PETS. — Giving complete Information as to the 
manner and method of raising, keeping, tam- 
ing, breeding, and managing all kinds of pets; 
also giving full Instructions for making cages, 
etc. Fully explained by twenty-eight illus- 
trations. 

No. 55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND 
COINS. — Containing valuable information re- 
garding the collecting and arranging of stamps 
and coins. Handsomely Illustrated. 

No. 56. HOW TO BECOME AN ENGINEER. 
—Containing full Instructions how to become a 
locomotive engineer; also directions for build- 
ing a model locomotive; together with a full 
description of everything an engineer should 
know. 

No. 58. HOW TO BE A DETECTIVE.— By 
Old King Brady, the well-known detective. In 
which he lays down some valuable rules for 
beginners, and also relates some adventures of 
well-known detectives. 

No. 59. HOW TO MAKE A MAGIC LAN- 
For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent to 

FRANK TOUSEY. Publisher, 


TERN. — Containing a description of the lan- 
tern. together with Its history and Invention. 
Also full directions for its use and for painting 
slides. Handsomely illustrated. 

No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRA- 
PHER. — Containing useful Information regard- 
ing the Camera and how to work It; also how 
to make Photographic Magic Lantern Slides 
and other Transparencies. Handsomely Illus- 
trated. 

No. 62. IIOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT 
MILITARY CADET. — Explains how to gain 
admittance, course of Study. Examinations, 
Duties. Staff of officers. Post Guard. Police 
Regulations, Fire Department, and all a boy 
should know to be a cadet. By Lu Senarens. 

No. 63. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL 
CADET. — Complete instructions of how to gain 
admission to the Annapolis Naval Academy. 
Also containing the course of Instruction, de- 
scription of grounds and buildings, historical 
sketch, and everything a boy should know to 
become an officer In the United States Navy. 
By Lu Senarens. 

No. 64. HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL MA- 
CHINES. — Containing full directions for mak- 
ing electrical machines, Induction colls, dyna- 
mos. and many novel toys to be worked by 
electricity. By R. A. R. Bennett. Fully Illus- 
trated. 

No. 65. MTTLDOON’S JOKES.— The most 
original Joke book ever published, and It Is 
brimful of wit and humor. It contains a large 
collection of songs, JoV.es, conundrums, etc., of 
Terrence Muldoon, the great wit, humorist, and 
practical Joker of the dav. 

No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES.— Containing 
over thrpe hundred Interesting puzzles and 
conundrums, with key to same. A complete 
book. Fully Illustrated. 

No. 67. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS. 
— Containing a large collection of Instructive 
and highly amusing electrical tricks, to- 
gether with illustrations Bv A. Anderson. 

No. 68. HOW TO DO CHEMICAL TRICKS. 
—Containing over one hundred highly amus- 
ing and Instructive tricks with chemicals. By 
A. Anderson. Handsomelv Illustrated. 

No. 69. HOW TO DO SLEIGHT-OF-HAND. 
— Containing over fifty of the latest and best 
tricks used by magicians. Also containing the 
secret of second sight Fully Illustrated. 

Vo. 70. HOW TO MAKE MAGIC TOYS.— 
Containing full directions for making Magic 
Toys and devices of many kinds. Fully Illus- 
trated. . 

No. 71. HOW TO DO MECHANICAL 
TRICKS. — Containing complete Instructions for 
performing over sixty Mechanical Tricks. Fully 
Illustrated. _ 

No. 72. HOW TO DO SIXTY TRICKS WITH 
CARDS.— Embracing all of the latest and most 
deceptive card tricks, with Illust ration s. 

No. 7S. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH NCM- 
auy address on receipt of price, 10 eta. per copy, or 


BERS. — Showing many curious tricks with 
figures and the maaric of numbers. Hv *- 
Anderson. Fully Illustrated. 

No. 74. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS COR 
RECTLY. — Containing full Instructions foi 
writing letters on almost any subject; also 
rules for punctuation and composition, with 
specimen letters. 

No. 75. HOW TO BECOME A CONJURER. 
— Containing tricks with Dominoes, Dice. Cup* 
and Balls. Hats. etc. Embracing thirty -alx 
Illustrations. By A. Anderson. 

No. 76. HOB’ TO TELL FORTUNES BY 
THE HAND. — Containing rules for telling 
fortunes by the aid of lines of the hand, or 
the secret of palmistry. Also the secret or 
telling future events by aid of moles, marks, 
■cars, etc. Illustrated. 

No. 77. HOW TO DO FORTY TRICK* 
WITH CARDS. — Containing deceptive Card 
Tricks as performed by leading conjurers and 
magicians. Arranged for home amusement. 
Fully illustrated. 

No. 78. HOW TO DO THE BLACK ART.— 

Containing a complete description of the mys- 
teries of Magic and 8!elgbt-of-Hsnd. together 
with many wonderful experiments. By A. 
Anderson. Illustrated. 

No. 79. HOW TO BECOME AN ACTOR.— 
Containing complete instructions how to make 
up for various characters on the stage; to- 
gether with the duties of the Stage Manager, 
Prompter, Scenic Artist and Property Man. 

No. 80. GUS WII. LIAMS* JOKE BOOK — 
Containing the latest jokes, anecdotes and 
funny stories of this world-renowned German 
comedian. Sixty-four pages; handsome col- 
ored cover containing a half-tone photo of 
the author. 

No. 81. IIOW T TO MESMERIZE.— Containing 
the most approved methods of mesmerism; 
animal magnetism, or, magnetic healing. By 
Prof. Leo Hugo Koch. A.C.S.. author of “How 
to Hypnotize," etc. 

No. 82. IIOW TO DO PALMISTRY.— Con- 
taining the most approved method® of read- 
ing the lines on the hand, together with a full 
explanation of their meaning. Also explain- 
ing phrenology, and the key for telling char- 
acter by the bumps on the head. By I-eo 
Hugo Koch. A.C.S. Fullv Illustrated. 

No. 83. ROW TO HYPNOTIZE. — Containing 
valuable and instructive Information regard- 
ing the science of hypnotism. Also explain- 
ing the most approved methods which are 
employed by the leading hypnotists of th» 
world. By Leo Hugo Koch. A.C.S. 

No. 84. HOW TO BECOME AN AUTHOR. 
— Containing Information regarding choice of 
subjects, the use of words and the manner of 
containing valuable Information as to the 
preparing and submitting manuscript. Also 
neatness, legibility and general composition ot 
manuscript. 

3 for 35 eta.. Id money or postage stamps, by 

168 West 23d St., New York. 



